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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


es ¢ safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
) ' N N f= FO md D & Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
| Ay of unequalled value for infants children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
‘Vi AG N fe S 4 A. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 
In of imitations, purchasers should INSIST 


on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S” on every bottle Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtain.ng this mos! excellent remedy 








: Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water torms a pleasant. cooling and most 
‘ beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates. and also during Fever. 
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hardest wear at moderate prices. 


: ANTIQUE .n1 REPRODUCTION 


‘The CAMBRIDGE FURNITURE 


‘' [WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 
62, Berwick Street,- Oxford Street 





Also a large and varied stock of 








’ , SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 
of LONDON, W. 1. 

‘. Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 1. 
is BRITISH and THE BEST of TABLE WATERS. 
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rad Famous for their PURITY and SOFTNESS, their HEALTH-RESTORING POWERS, and EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY. 








‘ets BURROW'S MALVERN BURROW’S MALVERN | BURROW’S BURROW’S GINGER ALE, 
till WATER (Still) | WATER (Sparkling) | “MALVERNIA” (Molly) LEMONADE, 
en The Purest Natural Spring Water. The Natural Water simply Aerated. A perfect water for mixing with spirits. TONIC WATER, etc. 


nd Ifany difficulty in obtaining BURROW’'S MALVERN aad WATERS, please write for name of nearest Retailer, Price List and 
- a Illustrated Booklet, “ 2 Springs of Malvern,” to W.& J. BURROW. 


. Ltd., The Springs, Malvern, or to temporary London Offices, 5, Norfolk 
ews, Paddingon, W. (‘Phone : batid DD Branches at Liverpool, Nottingham, Brighton, etc. 
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ROYAL RARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, SURREY. 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, UNDER 
MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFICIENT OR 

BACKWARD CASES OF EITHERSEX., ALLTHE COMFORTS OF A HOME, 


WITH GAMES AND RECREATION. 


BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


For particulars and terms, apply to 


H. Howard, Secretary, G.P.O. Box 163, 14-16, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





SECRETARIAL WORK. tue 
ST. IAMES'S SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, 51, Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. THE EXCLUSIVE COLLEGE 
with a reputation for placing girls in 
reallygood positions. Individualcoaching. 





Women’s Farm & Garven Union 


OBJECTS—To form a bond of union between all 
women engaged or interested in outdoor work, 
and to assist by giving advice or information on 
training foremployment.etc. A Club for Mem- 
bers has been opened at 51, Upper Baker Street. 
There are many good posts vacant for trained 
women gardeners. 


Apply, Mrs. MILES BENSON, 
50, Upper Baker St., London, N.W. 6. 





EASTBOURNE. 
SCHOOL of COOKERY 
and Domestic Economy, 11,8ilverdale R4, 
DAY AND RESIDBN1 PUPILS. 
Cookery in all branches, Laundry, House- 
wifery, Dressmaking, Milinery, Home 
Sick Nursing and Hy-iene. 
Certificates granted. 
ly Principal, Miss RANDALL, 


ist aut plomee, Edinburgh T:alning Schoo) 





FARMING TAUGHT 


Every branch of FARMING, DAIRYING, and 
LAND AGENCYtaught. Prospectusfree. THE 
AGRICULTURAL CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE (Sec. J.) RIPON, YORKS. 
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OFFICERS 4 AT THE FRONT AND aT® 
HOME desiring advice re- 
garding choice of occupation on their return 
to civil life should communicate with 
THE FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
53, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 1. 
Estbd. 1904. 


SPECIALISTS ON ALL FORMS OF PREPARATION 
AND OCCUPATION AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





HARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, Newport, Salop. 


This Residential College provides complete 
Practical and Scientific Courses in Agriculture 
for Men and Women. Courses of Study quali. 
fying for all the higher Agricultural Examina. 
tions. Laboratories, Farm, Dairy, Workshops. 


Full particulars—apply Principal 
F. HEDWORTH FOULKES, B.Sc., F.E.S. 








THE GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


John Carpen‘er Street, 
Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 4. 
Principal: LANDON RONA 
Private Lessons in all Mesical. sub- 
jects. Stage Training in Elocution 
Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EOUCATION at in- 
clusive fees, £7 17s. 6d. and £10 10s. 
Comprising: Principal and Secondary 
Subjects, Harmony, Sight Singing 
and for Orchestra. Weekly Orches- 
tral Practices. 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres 
and Local Schools’ Examinations (open to 
general public) free. 

New Term Began Monday. April 28th. 
verona EMBANKMENT, E C. 4. 

. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 
Sunahara 4459. 
Telegrams —t uphonium, Fleet, London 
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PANGBOURNE 


Captain Superintendent :—Capt. W. H. D. MARGESSON, C.B., R.N. 


APPROVED BY ADMIRALTY AND BOARD OF TRADE. 
NTRIES THREE TIMES A YEAR. Age of admission over 13 years 4 month. ang 


under 14 years 4 months. 


THREE NOMINATIONS TO: ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH, EACH TERM. 
On entry the Cadets are enrolled CADETS R.N.R. They are thoroughly instructed in NAVIGATION 


and SEAMANSHIP, including Boat-handling on the Thames ; 


they also receive a sound G: jeral 


Education. The Cadets remain for two years at the College, followed bya year in a s: uare. 
rigged sailing-vessel, the annual fees for this training being £80, while the next year \ ill be 
spent with the Fleet. This arrangement however, is subject to Naval requirements. 
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This training is an ~<tep- 
sion of the schen~ of 
Devitt & Moore's | \cean 
Training Ships, Ltd., 
among whose shareh »|ders 
are The Union-Castle, The 
Cunard, The Orient. The 
BoothLines. The Roy! Mai! 
Steam Packet Con pany, 
The Pacific Steam Naviga. 
tion Company, and Messrs, 
T. & J. Harrison. 

For Prospectus ani all 
Particulars apply to the 
Managers, DEVITT and 
MOORE, 12, Fen. 
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SCHOOL OF GARDENING, 
Reedens, Newick, Sussex. 
Miss C. M. DIXON, F.R H.S. 


A thoroughly practical training is given 
to enable Students to take up Horticulture 
as a profession or to supervise their own 
gardens for pleasure or profit. Jam Making 
and Fruit Bo:tling. Preparation for R.H.S. 
Exam. Charming House and Grounds. 


Principal: 
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TRAINING 


An excellent Practical Training in Farm 
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one year's course, includin —_. lodging and 
tuition. Shorter course if desire 
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Vomen’s Legion. 
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Farmers and an 
Agricultural Policy. 


T the various farmers’ meetings which have been 
held recently a strong outcry has been raised against 
the want of an agricultural policy on the part of 
the Government. But a striking feature of the 
speeches is that not one has defined the agricultural 

policy which would please the farmers. This is not as it 
should be. The history of good legislation is that public 
opinion has been formed in favour of a certain reform or course 
of action. At first it is ignored by Ministers and those in 
authority because they regard everything new as a plague 
and a difficulty. But if the outside movement grows in 
volume and momentum it very soon begins to attract the 
genuine attention of politicians. Their public life depends 
on public support. They are made with the breath of the 
voter and with his breath they are destroyed. It follows, 


therefore, that if any section of the community clearly sees 
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the goal for which it is making the way to success is to deter- 
mine what is to be done and force the decision upon 
public notice. Politicians will not only yield but run 
forward with flags of surrender as soon as they recognise 
that a movement is formidable. If, therefore, the farmers, 
instead of hanging on to the lips of the political prophets for a 
policy, would set to work to make one themselves, and not 
only so but with voice and pen propagate their opinions, they 
would succeed. What they have to go upon is that other 
workers for their own sake are strongly inclined to support a 
good wage for the agricultural labourer. They are also one 
and all captivated by the graces of the fourpenny loaf. What 
the farmer has to do, then, is to convince them that if by 
artificial methods the labourer’s wage is to be maintained 
above a certain point and bread also is to be prevented from 
growing too dear, arrangements must be made to secure to 
him reasonable profits for his goods. We know that there 
are only two metheds by which he can do this—import duty 
and bounties. , 

It does not matter whether he chooses the one or the 
other, only he need not follow the politicians in their 
fear. They live by votes, and are in terror of estranging 
the working man. We do not think so ill of the horny-handed 
as all that comes to. Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that a strong combination of those financially interested in 
the proceeds of agriculture were to state their case fully and 
clearly to the labouring classes, and not only do that but 
get a hold of the leaders of these men and argue with them, 
it would be possible to carry any programme they can invent. 
For the thing resolves itself into a nutshell. It is of no use 
to go to the populace in these times with counsels of perfection 
founded on abstract principles. They must show practically 
that such and such a step is necessary for the general welfare. 
Both of the alternative schemes are open to criticism and 
no doubt will receive it ; but criticism ought not to be heated 
when it takes the form of a suggested improvement. That 
is the way in which the propaganda should be conducted. 
We all know that the ideal system is to allow supply and 
demand to regulate one another, but unfortunately in this 
case we have something more to think of than an economical 
adjustment. It is increased production, and the politicians 
may rest assured that steps are already being taken to diminish 
production unless something is done. Wherever one goes 
the same story is told of preparations to turn land down to 
grass again. That is the only method known to the British 
farmer whereby he can save on his wages bill and hope to 
make a livelihood if not a high profit. But the country 
cannot permit that, an American Ambassador has just 
warned his country that America in fifteen years time will 
probably have to make a great sacrifice to secure the main- 
tenince of European civilisation, and it would be madness 
to shut one’s ears to the rumours of war that are flying 
about or to the loose ends of controversy left by the 
struggle that has closed. 

Such an agitation as we have adumbrated would serve 
more than one purpose. At the present moment agriculture is, 
practically speaking, inarticulate. It has not, for instance, 
in the House of Commons, a commanding personality which 
can ensure attention to the views of those who belong to the 
calling. In the House of Lords it possesses a number of 
fairly good exponents, but not one who stands pre-eminent 
among the others. But if agriculturists as a body—landlords, 
tenants, labourers—were to join themselves under a vow to 
press their views home to the public, there can be little fear 
but that the action would bring out what power of leadership 
is latent, but nevertheless alive, in its members. It isin every 
way likely that before the present Parliament has run its 
course much longer plenty of opportunities will be given to 
the young knights of the plough to “‘fame”’ their helms, 
if we may use a medieval phrase applied to warriors not 
with the pen but with the sword. 





Our Frontispiece 


S frontispiece to this week’s issue of CoUNTRY LIFE 
A we print a portrait of Miss Violet Keppel, whose 
marriage to Major Denys R. Trefusis, Royal Horse Guards, 
second son of Colonel the Fon. John Trefusis and Mrs. 
Trefusis, is to take place on June 16th. Miss Keppel is the 
elder daughter of the | on. George Keppel and Mrs. Keppel, and 
wrote the poem “‘ Invitation,” printed in our issue of May roth. 








* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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settle- 


ORD ERNLE’S statement about the two farm 
ments for soldiers now in good order was_ highly 
gratifying and points a clear way to a side of 


agricultural policy which has been steadily advo- 

cated in our pages during all the years of the war. 
The first was that at Patrington, “taking into account 
all the outgoings of the farm, they showed on the year 
and a half a net profit of £11,685.” The second was 
in regard to MHolbeach in Lincolnshire; “the profit 
earned there was £8,000, and it had been earned off 
the land while they had cultivated it as a central farm.” 
Some at least of our readers will remember that when 
commenting on the establishment of these settlements we 
pointed out that the high prices obtained for produce offered 
a splendid opportunity of getting into working order such 
settlements at no expense to the community. The state 
of affairs remains practically the same now as it was then ; 
indeed, the conditions are emphasised rather than weakened. 
It is obvious that as soon as the Peace Treaty is signed the 
Central European nations will demand food on a_ scale 
unprecedented, and production for some time to come will 
not be able to keep pace with it, owing to the disorganisation 
of the countries at war, the difficulty of sending men back 
to farm work, the crippling of machinery, the falling back 
of the land into a foul condition owing to the lack of labour 
in warfare. Therefore, formidable as the expenses may look, 
the right policy to follow is to hurry on with the settlement 
of soldiers on the land so as to save initial expense to the 
nation, and give the men a start while the prices still remain 
so high as to ensure them a satisfactory profit. Here is 
something that can be done and done immediately. 


AMONG those who are extremely reluctant to have anything 

to do with party politics at the present juncture the 
latest speech of Mr. Asquith is not satisfactory. He con- 
tinues to advocate Free Trade very much as he might have 
done before the war, but says nothing of the agricultural 
position. Now he must admit that the production of food 
is the most important business of this country or any other. 
Does he mean us to go back to the system of importing the 
greater proportion of our foodstuffs or does he not? That 
is a question that he has not answered directly or indirectly 
in any of his speeches as far as we know. But the inference 
may be drawn that he does not wish to interfere in any way 
with freedom of trade. In that case, however useful it may 
be to the party politician to smash the contention of his 
opponents, it serves little national purpose unless he is 
prepared to put a policy before the country that will secure 
the end in view. No sane man, not even a politician, would 
contend at the present moment that increased production 
is not absolutely necessary to the recovery and, indeed, to the 
salvation of the country. How is Mr. Asquith going to 
ensure it in the case of agriculture ? Until he answers that 
question in a practical manner he is only beating the air 
with his speeches. They have nothing to do with the practical 
regeneration of Great Britain. 


‘“ NO preconceived notions on the Agriculture Commission.” 

That phrase contains the essence of the speech made 
on Saturday last to the East Kent Chamber of Agriculture. 
The Chairman had explained that he had been unable to 
learn anything about the composition of the Commission. 
Lord Northbrook insisted that its range ought to be clearly 
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defined. If it had a roving commission to enquire into all 
the points in dispute regarding agriculture, it might take 
twenty, thiri:y or even forty years to make a report. What 
has to be done should be done now, and the main object, 
as far as we can understand it, is to evolve a policy that will 
enable the farmers to maintain the wages of the labourers. 
The danger is that men will be appointed who are already 
committed to certain views, and that their object will be 
to make their views prevail. Now, this is a time when pre- 
conceived ideas are in a state of solution. All is fluid. The 
industry cannot be reconstructed on lines relating to its 
condition before the war. An entirely different problem 
has arisen. It is that of so maintaining and increasing the 
food supply of Great Britain that were a world scarcity ot 
food to occur from any circumstance whatever, we should 
be in a position to produce at least the ordinary necessaries 
of life. The question therefore should be considered not 
in the spirit of ancient views and practices, but in the light 
of the new state of affairs produced by the war and the new 
ideals which have become necessary of attainment. 


"THE Labour Party have refused to face the music. They 
were offered by the Government on easy terms. the 
Chepstow and Beachley National Shipyards. They rejected 
it, not because they had any fault to find with the terms, 
but because of an abstract opinion they hold in favour ef 
the development of national resources under public ownership. 
Here they are exhibiting a kind of diffidence which the public 
will not understand. It is intelligible to the man in the street 
that Labour should say that Capital has too much of the 
profit, and in that case it would seem to be a fair proposition 
that an important enterprise should be handcd over on 
generous terms to the workers in order that they may demon- 
strate the superfluity of capitalist control. But to say that 
they resent the offer because they believe in public ownership 
can carry no conviction. Public ownership, as we all know, 
has not worked well at all in the case of railways, which is 
the greatest business the handling of which has been attempted 
by the Government. Public ownership, in fact, leads to 
many abuses. We have only to refer to the history of the 
Metropolitan Water Board to confirm this opinion. It has 
been defended purely and simply as a matter of theoretic 
policy and not on account of the practical outcome of work 
undertaken in that way. Labour, in shirking the responsi 
bility of undertaking the management of Chepstow and 
Beachley National Shipyards has shown no faith in democratic 
management. The rejection must count against any pre- 

tentions they may put forward in the future. 
THE 


LIME TREE. 


You are the children’s tree, 
For you are a child yourself, 
Amidst the trees of Spring 
The loveliest, laughing thing, 
The heavenly elf. 


Your fingers touch the sky, 
Your feet are in the dew, 
Krom all your little leaves 
The sun comes streaming through. 


You are the children’s tree 
For you yourself are a child, 
Springing, God knows how ! 
Into the world and the wild. 
ANNE F. Brown. 
FORTNIGHT ago in an article on the goed news from 
North Russia we said of the British soldier that he had 
‘a unique talent for gaining the confidence of the natives 
of any country in which he may be soldiering.”” It is very 
pleasant to have this confirmed by the Russians themselves. 
The Times correspondent has quoted from a local paper: 
“The indistinct figure of literature is made manifest in 
these English soldiers who know how to live and conduct 
themselves. So fresh, so affable, such good spirits, such 
strength of body and mind.” This is one more triumph 
for the British soldier, and yet his method of gaining it defies 
analysis. At first sight his manner appears a little con- 
temptuous, and it is very clear that he regards all foreigners 
as singular animals essentially different from himself, but 
there is an intense kindliness about him that far more than 
compensates. To the present writer there returns a vivid 
picture of a sergeant addressing an aged Macedonian lady 
who was supposed to be repairing old clothes in a depot. 
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‘‘ Now then, Mrs. Pankhurst, get on with it,’’ he said to her 
with a beaming smile, and the old lady smiled too and got 
on with it. Whatever the exact secret is, there is a clue to it 
in that little scene. 


"THE end of last week saw the system of two-day county 

cricket matches for the first time on its trial, but the 
two matches played have naturally not given sufficient 
ground for generalisation. Surrey beat Somerset com- 
fortably enough; but that was to be expected, for Somerset 
is but a pale ghost of its once glorious self. In the other 
match between Notts and Middlesex the sides were more 
evenly balanced, and, save for a short period of collapse 
in the Middlesex second innings, the game never looked 
in the least likely to have a definite ending. The Notts men 
not only made a good many runs, but made them at a good 
round pace for a side which has great traditions of Shrewsbury 
and Scotton; but the shadow of a draw seemed to hang 
over the match from the beginning, despite the hard wicket 
and the long hours. These long hours are probably going 
to be hard work for the players. They will have to do over 
many days something like what the Eton and Harrow boys 
do on the two supreme days of the year. 


[/ the voluminous correspondence and numerous enquiries 

sent to this office are fairly typical of the desires of 
demobilised officers, there is a very large proportion of them 
wanting to take up fruit farming. Many have funds at their 
disposal and would be glad to devote a considerable time to 
preparation. Some, of course, are in a hurry; others not 
so much so. But the arrangements for training men are 
not on a sufficiently large scale. Every teaching institution, 
University, college or other, seems to be absolutely full up 
with students, and it is difficult to find any place to send 
the officers where they could receive instruction. We do 
not know if the £2,000,000 set apart for special educational 
purposes is wholly allocated or not ; but if not, it can scarcely 
be devoted to a more worthy purpose than that of preparing 
these young men for their start in the life they have chosen. 
A percentage may be tempted to begin this industry without 
special training, but that, in the majority of cases, is undesir- 
able. If the intending orchardist be able to engage a first-rate 
man as foreman, one who has had plenty of experience in 
the same line, he can no doubt manage all right, particularly 
if he possesses business qualities and the power of absorbing 
information from others. It cannot be too forcibly said 
that in these days of highly specialised work he will have 
the best chance of succeeding who has been most thoroughly 
grounded in the scientific principles that govern the cultivation 
of fruit trees. 


BUT to secure this most desirable end it is not sufficient 

that a number of men of little knowledge should be 
encouraged to start fruit growing as a means of livelihood. 
They must have instruction in the latest and most effective 
methods. That can only be provided by the Government. 
The present arrangements are good in character, but insuffi- 
cient in volume for the number of applicants. Letter after 
letter arrives at this office from men who are disappointed 
to find that the promises held out to them on paper are not 
realisable because the teaching centres are crowded to over- 
flowing. The question is, can these not be extended? An 
affirmative answer surely is the only one. In the years 
before the war, and even while war was going on, the number 
of skilled fruit growers was steadily increasing. English 
fruit of the last ten years has been both grown and sent to 
market in a manner that will compare with that of any other 
country, and still this has been done by a minority—a large 
minority, it is true, but still a minority of those engaged in 
the business. Could not, at this emergency, every well 
conducted orchard or fruit field be made a training ground 
for such officers or men as have been crowded out of the regular 
teaching institutions ? They could at any rate be afforded 
excellent opportunities for studying the practice of fruit 
erowing, and that is the very best preparation for taking 
advantage of science and theory. 


AT the time of writing it seems evident that Mr. Hawker 
~~ and his companion in the attempt to fly the Atlantic 
are lost. The Atlantic has been thoroughly searched with 
the aid of wireless telegraphy, but in vain. The tragedy 
is bound to cause a searching of conscience among those who 
have encouraged the system of offering large sums of money 
as a reward for flying the Atlantic. It is a great temptation 
to offer a sum like £10,000 to be won in a single flight, and 
has led to the feat being attempted before the time had come 
for its performance. Everybody looks forward to the time 
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when from New York to Liverpool by aeroplane will be an 
ordinary journey. But much has to be accomplished before 
that can be done, and it is, to put it mildly, undesirable that 
prizes should be offered to encourage rashness. In this case 
it is almost certain that an extraordinarily valuable life has 
been sacrificed to the designs of those who may be intent 
on forwarding aviation but who are also under the suspicion 
of aiming chiefly at advertisement. 


AFTER three years during which no Chelsea Show has’ been 

held it is a great pleasure to welcome the re-establish- 
ment of this function. There would be rejoicing even if 
it were accepted only as a sign that the domination of the 
potato, the cabbage and the onion is past, and that the culti- 
vation of flowers for which English gardening is famous 
is resumed on a scale not equal to that of pre-war days but 
still important. Major Nix, the Treasurer of the Horti- 
cultural Society, holds that the revival of the show is likely 
to mark the beginning of a new era in horticulture. He 
thinks that in the future hothouse flowers will be curtailed 
by the scarcity of fuel and the high price of labour, but 
that they will to some extent be replaced by finer outdoor 
gardening. Not many will be found to disagree from that 
view, and if the change is to take place it need not be greatly 
regretted. After all, the best enjoyment of flowers comes 
from looking at them growing in the open air, while the 
function of the hothouse is mainly to supply internal decora- 
tion. But that is a secondary use of flowers. Their best 
purpose is to be found in the beauty of the garden where 
they grow naturally and in the lending of colour to the grounds 
and places in which one is wont to walk. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


(An Answer from “N.” to “ M.’’) 


Your Northern summer lingers, 
And late your twilight dies, 
And bright Aurora’s fingers 
Lie rosy On your skies. 


But in my Southern garden 
The wand’ring airs blow light, 
My summer’s warmer fragrance 
Kisses the dewy night. 


Your sturdy upland pastures 
Stand for the Border’s shield ; 

My changeless Downs are ramparts 
That guard the slumb’ring Weald. 


And oh! I love my clover 
My thyme and meadow-sweet, 
And the crying gulls that hover 
Where Sea and Sussex meet ! 
ELEANOR C. MERRY. 


FOR imperative reasons it has been necessary to hold over 

for a week the third instalment of Professor D’Arcy 
Thompson’s remarkable and most fascinating study of 
Esquimaux Art. Probably the reader may be glad of an 
interval in which to digest what has already been given him. 
For indeed the essay is full of matter for thought. “ With 
this key Shakespeare unlocked his heart,’’ wrote Words- 
worth of the sonnet, and in the same way Professor Thompson’s 
discourse may be likened to a mirror. Seldom indeed does 
the collector do more than collect, but here is one instinct 
with humanity in whose language and illustrations we feel 
the sympathetic enquiring mind at work throwing light on 
the pleasures, fancies and recreations of this poor little race 
stranded on its icy country like some bright-eyed and dwarfed 
child who still retains the ingenuity and charm of tender 
vears although intellectual progress has been arrested. 
A VAST majority of the articles figured in the text speak of 
"happy because artistic toil in the long nights of Labrador. 
Fortunately the carvers and draughtsmen have taken for 
subject life as they find it. Out of their native ivory they have 
carved what must be almost a complete fauna of Lapland— 
reindeers as they are seen and are driven, bears, wolves, 
whales and walrus as encountered in the chase or when fishing ; 
the life of the countryside as it was when paleolithic man 
was ornamenting his cave with drawings. It is all so ancient 
and elemental, and just touched with the curious pathos 
evoked by the survival of so much that is antique in the lap 
of the modern, like a new moon with the old one in its arms, 
to adopt the author’s exquisite simile. 
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DEER HUNTING IN THE NEW FOREST 


By H. A. Brypen. 


HE charms of hunt- 

ing in the New Forest, 

whether you pursue 

deer or fox, are many 

and undeniable. Here 
you follow the sport amid 
scenes full of great and varied 
beauty, wherever you may 
gallop; over a terrain which 
for long ages of the past has 
been devoted to the chase. 
The whole countryside is 
steeped in history. It is a 
mistake to believe that the 
great Conqueror, Duke 
William of Normandy, first 
converted this forest into a 
kingly hunting ground ; nor 
is it at all certain that he 
laid waste the district and 
uprooted many villages and 
churches as has been alleged 
by learned historians. Cobbett 
was one of the first to expose 
this monkish libel, and Mr. 
Horace Hutchinson (in ‘‘ The 
New Forest’) and_ others 
have brought much evidence 
in support of the theory that 
in this particular instance 
William, whatever may have 
been his demerits and misdeeds, has been wronged and 
slandered. Forest laws, it is true, were extraordinarily 
brutal; but these laws were in force long before William the 
Conqueror landed in Pevensey Bay. In Canute’s time, for 
example, it was enacted, inter alia, as follows : 


THE 


22. If any freeman either casually or wilfully chase or hunt a beast of 
the Forest, so that by swiftness of the course the beast doth pant for breath, 
he shall forfeit ten shillings to the King, and if he be not a freeman, he shall 
pay double ;_ but if a bondman, he shall lose his skin. 

24. But if either of them by coursing or hunting shall force a royal beast 
(which the English call a staggon) to pant and be out of breath, the freeman 
shall lose his natural liberty for one year, and the other his for two years ; 
but if a bondman doth the like, he shall be reckoned for an outlaw (what the 
English call a friendless man). 
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25. But if any of them shall ky! 
such a roval beast, the freeman shall 
lose his freedom, the other his liberty 
and the bondman his life 


The italics are the 
writer's. These and. othe 
cruel game laws were un 
doubtedly adopted by the 


Norman kings; but there 
can be little question that 
they had been in force long 
before the invasion of 1066. 
They have long since been 
abolished ; the free spirit 
of the English as_ they 
emerged from barbarism 
could never long endure them. 
On the Continent, under the 
savage rule of Junkerdom, it 
has been far different. On 
the great estates of the royal 
and territorial magnates of 
Germany, Austria and Russia, 
poachers, until the year 1914, 
met with short shrift: and 
even within recent years many 
have fallen by the rifles of the 
keepers whose masters’ 
domains they had invaded. 
English freed ourselves 
from such terrors by the reign 
of Henry VIII. It has taken 400 or 500 years longer for 
these downtrodden races of the Continent to release them 
selves from such ferocities. | And it is to the British, mainly, 
that they are indebted for their recently acquired freedom ! 
The wonderful historic charm of the New Forest and 
the keen pleasures of hunting are at the present day un- 
doubtedly much augmented by the glorious scenery through 
which the sportsman rides. It is impossible here to deseribe 
the ever-changing loveliness of the Forest as you pass through. 
In hunting, many beautiful stretches are opened up which 
are seldom viewed by the ordinary traveller, unless he 
happens to be some enquiring botanist or entomologist, or 
some lover of birds who likes to view them in their more 
secluded haunts. But even the average tourist can never 
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quite forget such places of 
beauty as the glades of the 
Rufus Stone, which im- 
memorial tradition marks 
as the spot where the Red 
King fell, or Rushpole 
Common, Minstead Brook 
and Mill, the Queen’s 
Bower, the wooded spaces 
of Cadnam, the lovely 
stretches between 
Brockenhurst and Lynd- 
hurst, the glories of 
Penerley Woods and 
Boldrewood, the quiet 
charms of Malwood, 
Stoney Cross and Emery 
Down. And, to take 
more open country, how 
grand are the moorland 
views from the Fritham 
Road or as you approach 
the Forest from the 
Christchurch and_ Ring- 
wood side. 

As time went on deer 
began to grow perceptibly 
scarcer all over England ; 
the Parliamentary Wars 
and the neglected and law- 
less state of the country, 
when poaching and deer 
slaying were rife every- 
where, aided yet further 
to the downfall of the red 
deer and wild fallow deer 
which had once been so 
abundant in the New 
Forest. Things became 
better again for a while, 
and even in William IV’s 
reign the Royal Buck- 
hounds used to come down 
once a year to hunt wild 
red deer. These visits 
lasted apparently until 
1851, when, by an Act of 
Parliament known as the 
Deer Removal Act, red 
and fallow deer and roe 
were all to be banished 
from the Forest. This Act 
was never fully enforced, 
and there still remain at 
the present day a suffici- 
ency of fallow and red deer 
TUFTERS ON A COLD LINE. iS: yore Oe arert te Nae 

New Forest Deerhounds. 
Red deer are, however, 
scarce, and the wild fallow 
deer are more commonly 
hunted. 

Roe, which, with 
the red deer, were un- 
doubtedly indigenous in 
all Britain, have long been 
declining, and at the pre- 
sent day are believed by 
most people to have finally 
disappeared. At all 
events, it would be a hard 
matter at the present time 
to produce a reliable wit- 
ness who could vouch that 
he had seen one _ If they 
exist, they are probably 
wanderers from the 
coverts of East Dorset. 
It is a disputed point 
whether fallow deer be- 
longed to the original 
fauna of these islands ; the 
weight of opinion is in 
favour of the theory that 
they were imported by 
TUFTERS GOING HOME. the Romans during their 
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occupation and gradually spread over much of England. 
The Royal Buckhounds never hunted in the _ Forest 
after 1852; but in 1854 Mr. Buckworth Powell established 
the present hunt, which has existed as a subscription pack 
down to the present day, under the management of a master 
and committee. They hunt two days a week, on Monday 
and Friday, and are kennelled at New Park, Brockenhurst. 
Before the war the pack numbered twenty-five couples of 
well-bred foxhounds ; latterly they have been reduced to 
twenty couples, with which, however, the present Master, 
Mr. G. I. Thursby, has shown excellent sport. Like many 
other masters, during these troublous years of war, he has 
been hard put to it for help, and during the season just 


THE TUFTERS. 

ended Miss K. Hinton acted as whipper-in. Mr. Buckworth 
Powell, who, as we have seen, started these hounds in 1854, 
carried on for four seasons, and was then succeeded by Captain 
Francis Lovell, who mastered the pack with great success 
from 1858 to 1893. To Captain Powell, undoubtedly, belongs 
the credit of establishing modern New Forest deer-hunting 
on a sound and proper footing, and of pursuing his quarry 
very much under the conditions established by our ancestors, 
who had hunted deer with hounds during uncounted centuries. 
When Captain Lovell gave up hunting after a wonderful 
reign of thirty-five seasons, he said, in a farewell speech: “I 
have tried to put somewhat on its ancient footing in the 
New Forest the oldest of all English sports and to show, 
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as the French limier has so often shown, how much is to be 
gained by patience in making good a scent after the lapse, 
not of six or seven minutes, but at least of as many hours.”’ 


This may seem incredible to fox-hunting folk, who are only 


used to the hurry and rush of that sport at the present day. 
But it is perfectly true ; and exactly the same thing is to be 
found at the present day with the Devon and Somerset Stag- 
hounds. I well remember Sidney Tucker, then huntsman 
of that pack, picking out one of his hounds in kennel—old 
“Searcher,” a famous hound—and showing him to me. 
Not long before, this hound had taken up and successfully 
hunted the line of a stag which had moved into covert 
seven hours previously, a very remarkable fact. The deer 
are hunted in the New Forest from August to the end of 
April. Bucks, however, are hunted only in August and April, 
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during the remainder of the season does or hinds being 
pursued. A harbourer is employed, as on Exmoor, and the 
deer is roused by “ tufters,” as is done with the Devon and 
Somerset hounds. When the right buck or doe has been 
singled out and the tufters stopped, the pack is laid on and 
the hunt is up. 

The Forest regions are difficult and require judgment, 
and boggy tracts often occur. There is little or no fencing. 
Good, if rough, galloping is, however, found on the open 
moorland, which covers about half the country. Autumn 
hunting has a great charm of its own; but the spring 
buck-hunting, when Nature is renewing her vesture :and 
arraying herself once more in wondrous beauty, is, perhaps, 
the most fascinating season in which to enjoy the fine and 
almost unique sport of a deer hunt in the new Forest. 


WHERE THE AUSTRIANS AWAIT SENTENCE 


Be. 


GERMAIN-EN-LAYE. 


By W. H. Warp. 


ARIS, the Republican, is crowned and girt with a 

rich jewelwork of royal abodes. Time was when 

they housed not only her own Sovereigns, but also 

roval guests and suppliants, or resentfully received 

alien kings, her conquerors, under their roofs; and 
ever a stream 
of ambas- 
sadors from 
all the ends 
of the earth 
thronged 
their doors. 
Not the least 
interesting 
episode in 
their long 
careers is the 
present re- 
ception of 
enemy en- 


voys — the SSSST SR habe 
9 anes . ¢ rT RA RRR 
Grermans. at Ten! ! 


Versailles, 
the Austrians 


at St. Ger- 
main-en- 
Lave. 

To the 


pleasure- 
loving times 
of Francis I, 





of the bluff and the old castle, henceforth abandoned to the 
services and to occasions of high solemnity. 

The Chateau Neuf, perhaps a work of Philibert de 
Orme, was a one-storeyed building containing a square court 
with semi-circular recesses on each face, probably designed 
for the dis- 
play of 
masques and 
pageants. 
Outlying gal- 
leries and pa- 
vilions were 
added _ by 
Henry IV. 
The steep 
slope to the 
river level 
was laid out 
by Claude 
Mollet in 
terraces and 
grottoes, and 
became one 
of the most 
noted show 
places in the 
neigh bour- 
hood of Paris 
chiefly 
on account 
of Francini’s 
ingenious 
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which gave 

birth to so waterworks. 

many palaces The Cha- 
ited . with THE CHATEAU OF ST GERMAIN-EN-LAYE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY an Meat 
the new (From Perelle’s engraving.) was much 


taste of the 

Renaissance of Italy, the old semi-fortress of St. Germain 
must have appeared a gloomy anachronism much in need 
of recasting. If we are to believe the courtier-like flattery 
of old Du Cerceau, who ought to have known better, the 
king was “ so enfentif in the building of it that one may almost 
say that no other than he was its architect.” Be this as it 
may, the old castle was retrimmed to new uses. _ Its irregular 
pentagonal plan was retained, but, by a skilful adaptation 
of the old foundations and walls, it was furnished outwardly 
with long ranges of arched galleries and carried up to much 
greater height. The new works were largely of brick, 
embellished with pilasters @ la mode d’Italie and covered, 
not with the traditional high slated roofs, but with a paved 
flat, commanding an even wider prospect than Le Ndtre’s 
terrace. In these alterations the chapel, a fine example 
of the sober and slender grace of the ‘‘ geometrical’? work 
of St. Louis’ day, whose bosses are carved with admirable 
portraits of himself and his family, suffered not a little. 
In particular the west front was blocked by a new Sa'le des 
Fétes, finely vaulted and containing a stately brick chimney- 
piece. These added conveniences did not long. satisfy. 
The multitude of steps in the narrow vis, or winding turret 
stairs, were specially objected to, and under Eenry IT a 
new pleasure house was begun in the space between the edge 


affected as a 
residence by the early Bourbons. Here the jolly Béarnais romped 
with his children and taught his little Louis to ride and to 
play pall-mall. Here this same Louis after twenty-two 
years of barren wedlock saw the birth of an heir, the future 
“Roi Soleil,’ and soon after ended his gloomy life; and 
here he spent his last days, planning, as he lay in full view 
of his last resting-place at St. Denis, the details of his funeral 
and composing the requiem to be performed thereat. His 
chamber, according to custom, was thronged to suffocation 
with dignitaries and flunkies, but the moment the breath 
was out of his body it was abandoned to the care of a 
lieutenant and a few files of soldiers, while the courtiers 
plunged with bag and baggage down the hill in a headlong 
race to Paris. 

Louis XIV had unpleasant childish associations with 
St. Germain. The threatening attitude of Paris during the 
disturbances of the Fronde induced Anne of Austria to make 
a nocturnal flight thither with her children and entourage. 
The palace was, of course, unfurnished, and the furniture 
wagons were held up by the mob at the gates of the city. 
Even Mademoiselle de Montpensier, in spite of facilities 
she enjoyed through her popularity in the capital, was obliged 
to sleep on a mattress laid on the floor in a gilded attic and 
to share it with her little sister. There was, she says, “‘ little 
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fire and no glass, 
nor windows; which 
is not agreeable in the 
month of January. 
_ . . Those who 
had beds, had no 
tapestries, and those 
who had _ tapestries, 
had no clothes . . 
the King and Queen 
lacked everything.” 
But after a time they 
succeeded in borrow- 
ing some furniture 
from Mazarin. These 
episodes disgusted 
Louis with Paris and 
perhaps with St. Ger- 
main. Inany case he 
gradually deserted it 
for Versailles and 
Marly. Thus, when 
James IT and Mary of 
Modena fled from 
Dutch William, he was 
able without incon- 
venience to place it at 
the disposal of the 
exiles, whom he re- 
ceived with marked 
courtesy and the most 
delicate attentions, 
provided with a pen- 
sion and often visited. 
In the old chateau, 
James, till the end of 
his days, and after 
him his widow and 
son, held their state. 
But the Court of the 
“King over the 
Water”? was but a 
melancholy affair. 
The focus of Jaco- 
bite intrigues and 
the haunt of all dis- 
affected Englishmen, 
it was a centre of un- 
rest over which ever 
hung the shadow of 
repeated failure, .of 
growing poverty and 
of hope deferred. 
After 1718 the 
Stuarts vanished and 
St. Germain lost even 
the questionable no- 
toriety they had im- 
parted. In 1776 the 
Chateau Neuf was 
almost entirely de- 
stroyed. In 1803 the 
Consular Government 
mooted a scheme for 
turning the Chateau 
Vieux into a hospital 
with 800 beds. This 
was dropped, but 
Napoleon established 
a Cavalry School 
there, which was suc- 
ceeded by barracks 
and a_ penitentiary. 
In 1864 a restoration 
was begun by _ the 
architect Eugéne 
Millet, the aim of 
which was to repro- 
duce the state of the 
building at the time 
of Francis I. This 
involved the re- 
moval of many subse- 
quent accretions, 
including five massive 
pavilions added by 
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J. H. Mansart under Louis XIV to accommodate the ever- 
growing services attached to the Court before Versailles was 
ready for them. Incidentally, this restoration, completed 
under the direction of M. Daumet, has brought to light 
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again some of the beauties of the thirteenth century 
chapel, and though drastic and in some points fanciful, it 
may be said to give a fair idea of what the old palace 
looked like in its brightest days. 





THE MINIMUM WAGE ON LIGHT LAND 


REPRESENTATIVE meeting of tenant farmers, 
land agents and land owners interested in the 
cultivation of light land in Norfolk held a meeting 
in the Agricultural Hall at Norwich on January 11th 
of this year, under the chairmanship of Sir Thomas 


Barrett Lennard, Bart. They appointed a committee to 
enquire into a number of pertinent questions affecting 
agricultural policy. This committee has now issued in 


pamphlet form the result of their deliberations. The 
signatures attached to the document show that it gives 
voice to the ees of men very influential in Norfolk agn- 
culture. The signatures are Thos. Berrett Lennard, George I. 
Mason, Alfred Le wis, C. Vavasseur-Fisher, D. Ashburnham, 
Hugh R. Beevor, H. E. S. Upeher and John C. Blofield. 

The points they were asked to deal with were four in 
number. What is light land? (2) How many acres 
are there in Norfolk? (3) Whether this land can be farmed 
at a profit without Government aid? (4) If not, what form 
of aid is desired? In brief form it will be seen that these 
questions give the agricultural problem of to-day as it presents 
itself to those who live on light land. It may be useful to 
show beforehand that the population is diminishing over 
the wide area they represent. It has decreased by some 
30 per cent. during the last ten years. We do not guarantee 
the absolute accuracy of that statement, which is not in the 
report, but is derived from another source of information ; 
but, if not perfectly accurate, it is sufficiently near the truth 
for practical purposes. 

The definition of light land may be stated without 
comment. It is (1) land that will not grow beans, (2) land 
which will only grow wheat on about 10 per cent. of the 
arable, (3) land where three horses in a double-furrow plough 
can plough about 2} acres in a day, (4) land which consists 
to the extent of 89 per cent. of insoluble siliceous matter. 

There is no need to trouble the reader with the very 
typical analyses of lands of this description in the various 
parishes in the Thetford and Swafiham Unions. Nor need 
we give particulars to prove what is well known, that it is 
a district where the rainfall is slight and the power of 
absorption very much less than it is on garden mould, arable 
soil or grey clay. The returns are concerned with 80,000 acres 
now being farmed in the Thetford and Swaffham Unions 
of the county. In compiling the statistics no sum is debited 
to hand weeding, fencing, roads, vermin killing, and interest 
on outlay. The first lot dealt with are holdings of an average 
of 1,000 acres, of which one-third is heath, and we are given 
the lowest cost of production of one acre of corn. Probably 
the reader would not thank us either for reproducing the 
table showing what is paid in the various items, of which 
there are twenty-one. But at very reasonable rates the 
total cost of cultivé ition of an acre is {11 14s. 10d. for wheat, 
fg 2s. for barley, £8 8s. for oats and £6 6s. 6d. for rye. At 
the control prices the results work out at 2 loss of 14s. 63d. 
per acre on wheat, a gain of Is. gd. an acre on barley, a gain of 
17s. 34d. an acre on oats, and a gain of 15s. 33d. on rye. 

The next section deals with thirty-two holdings of 
1,050 acres, of which nearly half is heath. Here £1 os. 7d. 
at the control price is lost on wheat; barley pays for itself 
and no more; there is a loss of 4s. 3}d. on oats and a profit 
of {1 3s. 8d. on rye. Anyone looking at the figures will agree 
with the report that the cultivation of these light lands has 
been brought to a very precarious condition. The results are 
confirmed by the finding of the Petersfield Branch of the 
National Farmers’ Union, representing Hampsiire, Dorset- 
shire and part of Wiltshire. They took out figures for the cost 
of growing a quarter of wheat, “ going into the minutest 
particulars and differentiating between heavy, medium and 
light land.’ On the light land the cost was 85s. The results, 
as given by the report are: “It costs us 83s. 6d. to grow 
a quarter of wheat for which we are supposed to obtain 
75s. Gd. to 70s. Od. ; it costs us 63s. 6d. to grow a quarter 
of rye of 34 stone, for which we are supposed 


to obtain 
75s. Od. for 36 stone to 76s. Od. ; it costs us 6gs. to grow a 


quarter of barley, for which we are supposed to obtain 673s. ; 
and it costs us 503. 6d. to grow a quarter of oats, for which 
we are supposed to obtain 47s. 6d. to 52s., 
It is pointed out that a 


according to the 


month of sale.” good test of the 


condition of agriculture in this district is to be found in the 
number of lambs offered for sale at East Harling. Without 
sheep, corn cannot be grown on these lands with any prospect 
of success. But the numbers of sheep offered for sale show 
a steady decrease. The average number offered in the five 
years, Ig08—1912, both inclusive, was 18,955; for the six 
years, I913-1918 inclusive, 11,729. In 1908, 19,487 were 
offered and in 1918, 9,609. This is a sure indication that the 
breeding ewes are gradually being sold off or not replaced. 
The sheep are not bred on the lands, but are cross-breds by 
Cotswolds out of Suffolk Downs and have to be replenished 
every year. On these figures the conviction is based, and is 
said to be that of every farmer in the district, that if the 
prices of the various cereal crops fall below ‘the present 
maximum, and if the remuneration of agricultural labourers 
is further increased by 6s. 6d., the whole of this tract of 
country will inevitably revert to heath unless equivalent aid 
is rendered to the industry. Since these words were printed 
the additional 6s. 6d. has been added to the minimum wage. 

In regard to the policy that the Government should 
pursue a number of suggestions are made. The most pro- 
ductive item in the local production of corn is ‘‘ sheep, sheep, 
and still more sheep,’ and corn follows sheep naturally. 
Therefore, if any measures can be taken to cause the re-stock- 
ing of the land with sheep, that would help to bring agriculture 
back to a remunerative basis. The withdrawal of the wool 
control is a step in the direction, but the committee say they 
would welcome a declaration from the Government as to the 
amount of wool which they have purchased and which still 
remains to come upon the market. Another matter of vital 
importance is the future course of the mutton market. They 
think, too, that it would be of advantage if there ‘was allotted 
to them some share of the subsidy which the Prime Minister 
has promised to agriculture. It could be devoted to experi- 
ments with regard to the varieties and to the success of crops 
which any tenant farmer can follow with the means at his 
disposal. Many experts now hold that the usual four-course 
shift is not the most suitable for these lands. 

It is also interesting to notice that the members of this 
committee, who individually are good sportsmen, recognise 
that the question of game rights has been much abused in 
the past, and they suggest, very reasonably as we think, 
that no one exercising sporting rights should have unfettered 
powers to raise great numbers of pheasants without being 
under the obligation to shoot them down before they can rob 
the farmer. If that were done, pheasant-rearing and farming 
would not clash. With regard to hares and rabbits, they 
suggest the adoption of a practice in force in some parts of 
the Continent. ‘‘ We recommend,” they say, ‘‘ that some 
control over the exercise of sporting rights should be vested 
in the County Agricultural Committee. ” 

In addition to these comments the cost of cultivation 
might be diminished. Tractor ploughing has justified its use 
in the neighbourhood, and the committee speak with approval 
of an experiment made by the Government. “‘ In September, 
1917, the ‘ Supervisor’ System was introduced, and eight 
additional tractors (subsequently augmented to twenty in 
all) were provided by Government, together with all the 
necessary implements, fuel, oil and spare parts. Government 
also furnished the drivers, and gave this contractor an 
allowance for keeping the tractors in repair, and paid him a 
bonus on the work done,” In January, 1919, the super- 
visors were dismissed and the whole Government equipment 
made over to the contractor on certain reasonable conditions. 
This contractor keeps the machinery in running order and 
charges certain rates for the work he undertakes, and Govern- 
ment grants him an extra subsidy of 10 percent. An advantage 
would be gained if the Government would make this arrange- 
ment permanent. They reckon that each horse on a holding 
costs 6s. a day throughout the year. If a system of tractor 
ploughing should be devised it would reduce this continuous 
strain on the farmer’s pocket. The cost of a Fordson tractor 
ploughing as carried out by a privately owned outfit is worked 
out at 10s. 63d. per acre 

Finally, a word is said about the burden of tithe which 
overhangs this light land country. Not infrequently it 
absorbs one half the rent of the arable land. 
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INCIDENTS IN THE FAMILY LIFE OF A MERLIN 


By Ra.pu 


AKED and gaunt are the cliffs on one of the highest 

of the Derbyshire edges. Midway along, for a few 

yards, the heather sweeps over the summit. Up the 

rock-strewn slope below the stunted bracken struggles. 

Just below the hill crest, where the two plants meet 
and mingle, a 
merlin had 
laid her eggs. 
From the 
time when the 
second ruddy 
egg was laid 
the merlins 
had been 
watched. So 
closely did 
each of the 
pair incubate 
that it be- 
came possible 
to see the 
sitting bird 
as we passed 
alone. if, 
however, one 
halted for a 
moment the 
cock bird 
q mie: tly 
slipped away 
below ; while, 
should the 
larger hen be 
sitting, she 
would sud- 
denly spring 
forward, vio- 
lently twist- 
ingandswerv- 
ing in he1 
flight—a habit which some kestrels, too, have acquired. After 
such an exhibition, on being asked what he would have done had 
he intended using his gun, the keeper somewhat naively replied : 
“* Well, I should have missed it.’”’ But the broad-minded head- 
keeper had ordered the little falcons to be spared should direct 
proof of any injury to the grouse be lacking. And a calendar 
month from the date on which the nest was found, four fluffy 
chicks had hatched. When this consummation had been 
reached a heather-screened hide was erected. 

Cold weather with occasional hail storms prevailed on 
June 16th, when first I entered the hide, hence the merlin soon 
returned to her young. Half covering two of them, she seized 
the others by the neck and tucked them.away below her. After 





A FAMILY ‘PARTY. 


CHISLETT. 


three-quarters of an hour the merlin departed, returning almost 
immediately with the talons of her right foot embedded in the 
flesh of a partly plucked meadow-pipit. The kill was quickly 


torn to pieces and distributed, the tougher legs and feet being 
swallowed by the old bird. 


At this age young merlins are 
clothed in 
whitest down, 
and the relish 
with which 
they swal- 
lowed the 
dripping 
titbits placed 
in their open 
mouths by 
their parent 
appeared dis- 
tinctly incon- 
gf: UC Us, 


though fasci- 
na. t tn eZ 
enough to 
watch. Halt 
an hour later 
tre cocker 
merlin’s cry 
sounded 
again, and 
t hee hen 
tetched 
another gory 
pipit. This 


sufficed f01 
food until late 
afternoon, 
when a figure 
could be seen 
climbing the 
slope _ below. 
My neighbour 
leaned forward to watch the intruder’s progress. Not until 
our visitor was within a dozen yards of us did the merlin shoot 
forward and away. 

As we reached the foot of the rocks, some hundred yards 
below the summit, the falcon floated over the line of the edge. 
In full view she hovered for a moment; then, planing down, 
hung directly over the hide and dropped down by its side. 

My next opportunity for visiting the merlins came on 
June 22nd. During the week, gales had blown incessantly, 
with the result that the hide had to be rebuilt. On the following 
day at noon the young merlins were sheltering from the sun and 
wind in the heather behind the nest. At 12.45 the hen merlin 
appeared with a small bird, which seemed to be a skvlark. 
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At E.25 where they 
another and had met. 
somewhat The mate 
larger kill was then came 


brought, 
probablya 
fledgeling 
blackbird or 
ring ousel. At 
1.35, the food 


having van- 
ished com- 
pletely — in 
marked con- 
trast to the 
amount of 
ca rTrcase 
carried away 
after ‘ hu- 
mans” have 
fed upon 
poultry — the 
old merlin 
flew to the 
rocks in front 
ol me where 


] could seu 
her preening, 
and where she 
stayed for an 
hour betore 
flapping 
across the valley. The young meanwhile lay ina group with 
outstretched feet until 3.15, when they became restless and 
began to hobble round on their tarsi, nibbling at the stalks of 
heather. At 3.55 the hen arrived with a meadow-pipit, and, 
after feeding them, remained for a few moments partially covering 
the young. Within ten minutes, however, she had left and was 
back again with another of the wretched pipits. One of the 
young merlins managed to get a leg of the pipit stuck in its throat, 
and this was pulled out and swallowed by the old bird. At 
4.25 another meal of pipit was served, after the disposal of which 
the merlin flew to the rocks. When I came out of the hide 
both old merlins were in the air together. 

By June 29th the youngsters had grown considerably, 
appearing much more wide awake and able to walk on their feet. 
When a swift or other bird flew over, the young falcons 
turned their heads from side to side as they followed its flight 
with their bold eyes. At 1.5, after I had waited in the hide for 
an hour, a shepherd came along the ‘‘ edge.’’ He had seen the 
hide before and had wondered as to its purpose. He passed 
on, after telling me of the existence of a large hawk in Wales, 
the male of which always dropped the food for the young “‘ right 
into the nest.” I replied that my cock merlin placed its kills 
on the tops of the rocks below for the hen to fetch and give to the 
voung. At 1.30 I heard a merlin scream overhead, and soon 
afterwards the hen dropped in front of me. She flew away 
again, however, without leaving food, an enlargement of the 
hide, perhaps, not being to her liking. At 2.5 she appeared 
again and fed the young with a pipit; another kill—small bird 
with vellow legs, identity uncertain—being brought at 2.24, 
The cry made by the male, announcing his arrival with food, 
had the syllables emphasised and elongated more than was the 
case in the usual note. At 2.35, when the long-drawn cry sounded 
to my rear, I saw one bird in the act of flying away from the stone 





TWENTY-SIX DAYS OLD. 


over the hide 
and beyond. 
At 2.42 the 
hen dropped 
to the nest, 
having appa- 
rently used 
the interval 
to maul the 
prey so that it 
was indistin- 
guishable. At 
3-55 another 
deca pitated 
kill was 
brought, and 
at 4.20, after 
the drawn- 
out cry had 
5.0 n aaied 
again, the last 
meal of the 
day, so far as 
I saw, was 
served. 

On, the 
following day 
I was at my 
post at 11.30 a.m. The young merlins seemed to have grown 
both in size and vigour since the previous day and pulled 
at the tough heather stems as a kind of exercise. Much 
of their down had gone by this time. For three hours 
I sat {watching the young grow more restless, continually 
changing positions. They were not quite sure yet on 
their feet, and when heads required to be scratched, as they 
often did, support from a wing was necessary. A deal of wing- 
flapping and stretching took place, after which bits of down 
floated away in the breeze. 

At 2.55 the old merlin appeared in the air, but did not alight ; 
and after the excitement caused by the sight had subsided, the 
youngsters all retired among the heather out of the rays of the 
sun. At four o’clock the hungriest of the party emerged from 
the heather and anxiously scanned the horizon in all directions, 
giving a queer little bob of the head as it changed the direction 
of view. Then one by one the others appeared, occupying 
themselves by searching for the remains of previous meals, 
the leg of a pipit being quite a find. At 6.15, after the young 
merlins and I had waited for six and three-quarter hours, the hen 
suddenly dropped like a bolt from the blue. Then there was an 
outcry. All clamoured vociferously, and one young merlin, 
snatching the kill from its parent, began to help itself. The 
old merlin, however, rescued the food and distributed it more 
equitably. A further kill was fetched in a few minutes, and at 
7.5 a smaller bird than usual was brought, which appeared to 
be a willow warbler. 

A week later the wing feathers of a young cuckoo were found 
in the nest. The young merlins were waiting a dozen yards 
down the slope and appeared almost ready for flight. They 
were brought back to the nest, but soon left it again, the hen 
merlin alighting with food just below the hide in a position 
I could not overlook. When she had gone I placed the young 
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in the nest 
again. Pre- 
sently the 
most forward 
bird with 
wings flap- 
ping and feet 
outstretched, 
jumped on to 
the back of 
another one, 
a suggestive 
bit of practice. 
Then three of 
them retired 
among the 
heather, and 
at 4.20, when 
the hen mer- 
lin dropped to 
the nest with 
a small, light 
coloured bird 
in her talons, 
they called 
out lustily 
from a_ dis- 
tanee of 
several yards. 
The whole of the kill, however, was eaten by the bird in the nest, 
after which it deliberately pulled some of the down from its own 
wings. At 4.50 the hen merlin endeavoured to feed the same young- 
ster with another small bird. The young bird protested visibly, 
while the party of three in the heather screamed their dis- 
approval, but still the merlin persisted. Eventually she jumped 
over the heather and quietened the cries of the wandering three. 
The bird in the nest soon walked away, and when I came out ot 
the hide I found three young merlins standing on a bare patch 
of ground with the fourth on the top of a rock. 

A final search round with the head-keeper for the remains 
of kills revealed the feathers of three young cuckoos, which, on 
moorland, are entirely reared by meadow-pipits. That the 
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pe Sk tak 
cuckoo should 
thus share in 
the toll paid 
by its foster- 
Da 1-6 t's 
seemed quite 
poetic justice. 
No remains 
ot grouse were 
Seer, but 
adhering — to 
the tops of 
the rocks 
were Many 
feathers of 


the meadow- 
pipit and =a 
few ol the 


greenfinch. 
Among the 
contents ot 
“castings’ 
Were trag- 
ments of 


shells ol 


ITS WINGS. beetles. 
\ Sy Ww @¢ 
came. away 
pipits and skylarks still sang within earshot of the site 
In spite of the toll the merlins had levied, we never missed 


a pipit from any of the corners of the where we 
had been accustomed to see them. The ‘ moor-pipit ”’ 
exceedingly common that scores had been taken without making 
any difference to their apparent numbers. 

That the merlin will upon occasion take a young grouse is 
quite probable, though evidence was lacking of such behaviour 
on the part of this pair of birds. But the occasions are few, | 
am convinced. Perchance this plain narrative of fact may induce 
some game preserver to think less hardly of the species, and to act 
upon the principle that an occasional lapse by en individual 
is not a sufficient excuse for the destruction of all. 
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REVIVAL OF THE SPRING FLOWER 


SHOW 


AT CHELSEA 


N May 2oth the Royal Horticultural Society opened 
its three days’ exhibition in the grounds of the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea. It is the first Chelsea meeting 
since 1916 and, in..view of the changes through which 
gardening is passing, it is interesting to make com- 
parisons between the present exhibition and those of previous 
years. It might have been expected that fruits and vegetables 
would occupy a very prominent place in what is unquestionably 
a great and truly wonderful exhibition of the gardener’s art. 
But it is not so. Many visitors passed through the spacious 
tents without seeing a single fruit or vegetable. From all parts 
of the United Kingdom tkere are most fascinating groups of 
10ses, tulips, rhododendrons, orchids, sweet peas, carnations 
and rock gardens galore, but there is only one collection of fruit 
and one collection of vegetables, both excellent and temptingly 
displayed it is true, but tke scarcity is one of the astonishing 
features of Chelsea this year. Maybe we lave heard in tke last 
few years enough of vegetables to last a lifetime. There is, 
lowever, a feast of colour such as we have rarely seen at Chelsea 
or the Temple Gardens even in tke most flourishing days. One 
might spend a whole morning among the roses that kave been 
brought on under glass. The rambler roses are especially 
effective. Paul’s Scarlet Climber is again seen in grand form. 
Its large trusses of flowers are of wonderful vivid colouring, 
and other red roses near by are put in the skade. It is a colour 
such as we have never seen produced in the open air. American 
Pillar and Excelsa are also admirably well shown. 

There are banks and borders of tulips of the most 
brilliant and vivid colours in creation. Old English tulips, 
in their quaint feathering, Parrot and Darwin tulips all help 
to make a perfect blaze of colour in many tints. One of the 
most interesting tulips in the show is Zommerschoon. It is 
probably the oldest tulip in cultivation, and yet, as grown in 
Ireland, it is one of the most wonderful in size and colour. 
Other tulips on show which might be regarded as relics of a 
past age are Sir Joseph Paxton, Talisman and the massive, 
richly coloured Boadicea. We will not attempt to describe 
the wondrous colours of Old English tulips. Among the p‘ck 
of garden tulips may be scen the solid-looking Dom Pedro, the 
dignified Bishop in purple, the plum purple Moralis, the ever- 
popular Clara Butt, the elegant Bleu Aimable and the brilliant 
Farncombe Sandérs. The recent heat wave brought on the 
tulips with a great rush just in time for Chelsea, and their glory 
will as soon depart should the warm days continue. From a 


Japanese firm comes a fascinating exhibit of miniature trees, 
some of which are shown on trays and arranged to represent 
Oriental gardens. The aged specimens of dwarf trees prove, as 
ever, a source of wonder and admiration to the visitors. 

Seldom, if ever, have rhododendrons been better 
in quality than they are this year. It is not considered a 
particularly good rhododendron year, but the clear, fresh flowers 
on healthy plants from the pure air of Bagshot form one of the 
features of this great flower show. The standards and bushes 
of Pink Pearl and the brilliant Doncaster bear evidence of uncom- 
monly good cultivation, and the dainty Corona is rapidly becoming 
a great favourite, for it is most captivating. 

Hitherto the rock gardens at Chelsea have shown consider- 
able variation; this year, by a curious coincidence, most ot 
the rock gardens are made in old and weathered Yorkshire stone, 
all of which might have been brought from the same locality. 
Some of the rock gardens are much alike, and as tke stratification 
of the rocks is carried from one rock garden to another, even tle 
keenest alpine enthusiast could not detect just where one rock 
garden begins and the other ends. From the spectacular point 
of view this is quite a lappy arrangement. Other exhibits 
are less fortunate in their neighbours, and many colour schemes, 
delightful in themselves, have been wrecked by an edjoining 
exhibit. A Ministry of Colour for the better arrangement otf 
flower shows might prove a welcome departure. 

One large tent is devoted to scientific and educational 
subjects. There isa large collection of fungus pests and numerous 
museum cases, models of garden operations, and diagrams of 
food values. A good deal of space is devoted to specimens of 
insect pests; it is, in fact, a museum of entomology, and an 
extremely useful one. The ignorance of the average cultivator 
regarding insect pests is simply appailing. To say that a crop 
failed because of the ‘‘ blight ”’ is not good enough in these days 
of rescarch ; and the term “ blight’ is too often used to hide 
our ignorance of some disease—insect or fungus—that might 
have been prevented. Demonstrations in spraying are given, 
while lectures are arranged in conjunction with the Chamber of 
Horticulture. This is a new departure, designed to demonstrate 
the application of science and education to the reconstruction 
of horticulture ; but, needless to say, the great interest and success 
of Chelsea is centred in the love of flowers. On the whole, it 
isan extremely good exhibition, far better than we had expected 
equally as good in quality and better arranged than many of the 
previous Spring Shows, FEC; 


shown 
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IEATURES of the great hall described last week 

reappear on the floor above; in particular the oak 

principals which divide the long and broad room 

into three bays; but here the uprights support 

arched beams of four-centred shape, which span 
the room and bear on their broad backs massive moulded 
purlins, into which again are framed moulded rafters 
or joists, all the timbers being elaborately ‘‘ stopped,” 
while the cambered wall-beam and the great cornice are 
battlemented. The timber framing of the walls plainly 
appears in this noble room. This is one of the most beauti- 
fully proportioned and satisfying rooms the writer has ever 
seen, and the perfection of preservation in which its features 
have come down to us gives it a very high place in old English 
interiors. In the middle bay on the east side is a strikingly 
beautiful stone fireplace of fifteenth century date, well shown 
in the photograph of the great chamber that accompanies 
this article. It has a four-centred arch beneath a battle- 
mented cornice, both ornamented with four-leaved flowers. 
The recess for the fire is curiously shallow, on a flat curve, 
the opening being 4ft. 7}ins. wide. The arch and cornice 
are in two enormous stones with a*.vertical joint in the 
centre, and, like all the masonry in the neighbourhood, 


Oe ot een? & @& - 


this has been imported. The stone is a soft, close-grained 
yellow sandstone, and cornice and arch are covered with 
minute graffiti of the deepest interest. Unfortunately the 
workmen employed on the restoration have injured some 
of these in their too vigorous scraping. Some of the 
names are in a sort of current black-letter, others in a 
blend of Roman and Lombardic, others in tiny minuscules : 
1529 is the oldest of the dates, but the name of ‘‘ Will™ Clopton” 
is, perhaps, the earliest piece of writing. This is on the left 
side of the arch, and close by Joan Higham has cut her name 
in pretty capitals—or did her lover cut it for her? Below 
are the initials “W. S.,” with the date 1557—the fives being 
shaped like a reaper’s sickle. ‘‘ John Heigham”? also appears : 
“1. B.,” with the date 1596 ; and ‘‘ Mary Higham ”’ (in capitals) 
below the gentleman who has left us “‘ W.S.”’ Roger Clopton’s 
name is on the right side of the arch ; and on the cornice over, 
so minute as to require a powerful glass to decipher, a 
scholarly person—possibly the children’s tutor—one George 
Clements, signs himself beneath an inscription in Greek. 
Beside this is “ Hoc tantum scio. Quod nihil scio. Nicholas 
Styward,”’ with another bit of Greek, barely decipherable. 
The name of “Thom Styward, dwelling in the parysch of 
Seynt Gyll in Norwych”’ occurs in one of the Pastou Letters 
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under date 1471. The name simply means 
“the keeper of the sty”; just as “‘ Steward,”’ 
from which a royal line derives, is literally the 
“keeper of the stew.’ Sty and stew (as in 
“fish-stew ’’) are probably variants of the same 
original. Time and patence might make much 
old family history out of these interesting 
records of more than a century’s inhabitants 
of the old house. May one venture to com- 
mend them to the Suffolk Institute of Arche- 
ology ? A very precious piece of embroidery is 
hung on the wall above this fireplace, and the 
old bedstead has very fine hangings. An carly 
example of the gate-leg table, a Jacobean 
armchair and a fine linen-fold pattern chest 
are among the more noticeable pieces of furni- 
ture. The middle bay on the west side has a 
five-light window, answering to that in the 
hall below, but without the transom, while 
the great window in the south wall is tran- 
somed and projects as a bay, the enclosing 
timbers being cut into what is called a 
“shouldered” arch. On the right is a small 
doorway with arched head, giving on to a 
closet, and in the opposite, or northern end, 
a similar but larger door leads to other 
apartments. The doorway in the eastern wall 
conducts to the main staircase, of Elizabethan 
or Jacobean date, with good newels of square 
moulded form, and shaped balusters cut out of 
the flat. There is a curiously thin handrail, 
only_1ins. by gins. wide. This staircase 
has replaced an earlier one, probably of the 
newel type. 

A chamber on the northern side of this 
has excellent panelling with fluted pilasters and 
frieze, perhaps dating from the Restoration 
period. A Jacobean cabinet and armchair 
are among the interesting pieces here. The 
moulded timber ceiling dates from the fifteenth 
century. 

These timber ceilings are as noteworthy a 
feature in the smaller chambers as.in,the great 
room above described. Another, of cambered 
form, with a heavy moulded ridge-beam and 
a cross girder of arched form, having moulded 
rafters laid flat—all neatly ‘‘ stopped” in the 
solid and with traces of applied colouring—is 
to be seen in a marvellously attractive little 
chamber opening off the staircase on the oppo- 
site side. The panelling in this solar, or sun- 
room (its aspect is south and east), is of 
mid-seventeenth century date, apparently in 
beech, and richly moulded. It is altogether of 
a rare type, deserving special notice. Here, 
again, is a fine old bedstead, and some 


of the smaller pieces are exceptionally 
interesting. Some good early timbering 


remains in the attic storey over this portion 
of the house. 

A feature of the hall needs special notice, 
viz., the wonderful specimens of linen - fold 
panelling, one length in the northern bay 
of the east wall, and another in the central 
bay over the great fireplace. These rival the 
celebrated linen-panelled room in Brenchley 
Parsonage, Kent. «The door to the hall from 
the present dining-room, the staircase and the 
small ladies’ parlour on the eastern side of the 
house is a sort of jib-door in this great sheet 
of linen-panelling of the end bay. It is 
probable that the wide fireplace, which is in a 
stone resembling grey Hopton Wood marble, 
is a replacement of an older one, and that it 
dates from c. 1540, to which date the linen 
panelling may also be referred. The tables, 
chairs, court-cupboards, etc., in the hall are 
all selected pieces, with a pedigree that makes 
the collector green with envy. The dining- 
room, a skilful adaptation of the old malt- 
house, contains much massive timbering in 
walls and ceiling, and has a cheerful east aspect. 
The little boudoir, on the opposite side of the 
staircase in the small hall that opens to the 
garden on this same east side, has features which 
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point to a remodelling in 
Charles II’s time. 

It is interesting, as 
showing how strong local 
fashions and craft tradi- 
tions are, to go from one 
house to another in this 
district and find the same 
sort of enriched oak ceil- 
ings, chimney-beams and 
other constructional 
features—all typically 
‘‘ Eastern Counties,” with 
mannerisms one would 
never find in the west, 
south or north. Thus, 
at Clopton Hall, hard by, 
a much humbler type of 
house, the common joists 
of the low hall are all 
elaborately moulded with 
stops of the spear-head 
pattern, each bearing a 
sharply gouged-out 
bracken - frond. So also 
at Stansfield Rectory, an 
old timber-framed wing 
of the pre-Reformation 
clergy house, has beams 
moulded with the hollow 
and ogee and leaf-shaped 
stops. But the classical 
example for richness and 
beauty is the house of 
the Chantry Priests at 
Denston, the adjoining 
parish to Wickhambrook, 
and that in which part 
of the Gifford’s estate lies. 
Here, in a plain, low build- 
ing, bearing externally 
hardly a trace of its 
medieval origin, the 
visitor receives a shock of 
surprise on entering and 
seeing one of the most 
elaborate oak ceilings to 
be met with in or out of 
Suffolk. It is divided into 
three bays by enormous 
oak girders, each with a 
running leaf pattern be- 
tween two rolls, and these 
bays are sub-divided in 
a cross direction by lesser 
beams, bordered by a deli- 
cate leaf-scroll set between 
hollows. The common 
joists are framed into 
these, each moulded with 
hollow and ogee and 
finished with square ends 
ornamented with _ leaf 
stops. Over the whole 
are laid the oak boards 
of the floor above. There 
is another ceiling not 
quite so elaborate, but 
with carved girders and 
cross-beams, in what are 
now kitchen offices and 
dairy, and a_ wonderful 
chimney- beam carved 
with stiffly folded foliage 
straps and bearing a rose, 
a star and a sort of wheel, 
is found incongruously 
crowning a modern cook- 
ing range. The beauty 
and wonderful preserva- 
tion of these samples of 
fifteenth century crafts- 
manship can be judged 
from the accompanying 
photographs. 
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Denston, originally Denardeston, was anciently under 
the sway of the Appelgard family, who were munificent 
benefactors of the far-distant priory of Tonbridge in Kent. 
As far back as 1240 Sir Richard de Appelgard, knight, of 
Denardeston endowed the priory with four acres of land 
lying in the field of Denardeston, and other gifts of Jand 
formed the subject of charters in the same year and in 1260, 
1270 and 1300. From this alienation of lands to a far- 
distant religious corporation which neglected the spiritual 
as well as the temporal welfare of the laity of Denston 
followed, after centuries of neglect and abuse, the setting 
up and endowment, in 1474, by John Denston or Denardeston, 
a member of a very ancient family that had been seated at 
Denston Hall, of a chantry college of secular priests con- 
sisting of a warden or master and two co-brethren who should 
serve the Church of Denston, say masses for the living and 
the souls of the departed, and minister to the spiritual needs 
of the inhabitants. The disproportionate shortness of the 
church, which looks externally as though it had lost its 
chancel, there being no structural division between nave 
and chancel, is explained by the fact that in the rebuilding, 
to avoid the expense of reconsecration by the bishop, the 
chancel was not extended eastward, and consequently the 
high altar was not removed from its hallowed site. The 
nave has, so to speak, swallowed up the old chancel. 

Among the many noble churches of East Anglia, Denston 
stands for its beauty and completeness by no means least. 
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Though comparatively small in a county of large churches; 
its loftiness lifts it altogether out of insignificance. To few 
church interiors can the word “ impressive’’ be more justly 
applied. The noble simplicity of the tall arcades, with a well 
developed clerestory above, the graceful transomed windows 
of the aisles and the great east window of five transomed 
lights all deserve the adjective. But the eye wanders from 
abstractions to details when it feasts upon the almost un- 
rivalled series of animal carvings—crocodiles, lions, hounds, 
hares, stags, etc.—that form a cornice on both sides of the roof 
over nave and quire, the quire stalls with carved misericords, 
and the wonderful stretch of oak benches with carved finials 
of grotesques and animals that completely fills the nave. 
There is the rare survival of a detached rood-beam still 
spanning the nave. Beneath it is the lower part of a hand- 
some screen, which, even when complete with its loft, left a 
large gap between it and the beam that carried the images. 
A Carolean pulpit, a stoup in a buttress—a very rare feature 
in this position —the ‘‘ Seven Sacrament ”’ font,a good deal of 
ancient glass in the east window, and some fine brasses and 
monuments are additional attractions to a church which has 
been, not unjustly, compared to Long Melford, ten miles to 
the south-east, which is generally put in the front rank of 
Suffolk churches. Probably both are by the same master 
builder and craftsman, as they have many features in 
common, but the wood carvings here find no parallel at Long 
Melford. PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 





A SUCCESS ON THE AFGHAN BORDERS 


PICTURES OF THE KHYBER PASS. 


T would be a cause for general satisfaction that General 
Barrett, who has been engaged in repelling the attempt 
of the Afghans to invade India through the Khyber Pass, 
has gained a success that has every appearance of being 
decisive of the conflict. According to Reuter’s corre- 

spondent our troops have advanced from Landi Kotal as 
far as Dakka Fort; that is to say, they have penetrated about 
five miles into Afghan territory, and the correspondent says 
that its loss “‘ has definitely removed the menace to Landi 


Kotal and, from the military standpoint, may be regarded 
as an indication that the Afghan movement will collapse.”’ 
Should this be true, it marks the conclusion of another small 
chapter added to the history of this celebrated passage. 
The photographs which we have the opportunity to show 
will make the reader realise how little it has been changed 
during all the centuries. This road has ever been the gate 
of India, and the appearance it presents to-day cannot differ 
essentially from that which greeted the armies of the past. 





IN THE KHYBER PASS. 
Soldiers of the Indian Army and their British Officers. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 


An Afghan caravan crossing the Pass. 


Those of Alexander the Great passed down this road; so 
did those of Timur, Mahmud of Ghazni ; in fact, all the Persian 
and Greek, Seljuk, Tartar, Mongol and Durani conquerors. 
The brooding East does not change like the more energetic 
West. Had the Khyber Pass been in this country, or even 
in Europe, it would long before now have been penetrated 
by railways, dotted with hotels and filled annually with 
tourists. But, thanks in part to the wildness of the country, 
still more to the warlike, unstable, turbulent character of 
its inhabitants, very little has altered, even in the dress of 
the natives, during the last 2,000 years. The Kabul River, 


Peshawar, Landi Kotal, Dakka and the rest have associations 
with our Army which make them unforgetable. How often, 
even since the no distant date at which it was written, has there 
been cause to say of some soldier friend “‘ that on some distant 
outpost far away he died sed miles sed pro patria.” It may 
well have been that the Khyber Pass was in the writer’s mind 
when he wrote it. Afghanistan itself has long been a threat 
to India. Like an eagle on its mountain eyrie it has waited 
till there was a disturbance on the plains below and then 
for some reason more or less plausible has started warfare 
that has cost us the blood of some of our best. 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THY 


In the time of Disraeli it was a maxim of politics that 
Russia would one day choose this path for a descent into India, 
and it was over the delimitation of the frontier that Gladstone 
asked for a vote of six million pounds. When the Russians 
were at Penjdeh, where there was a dispute about the demarca- 
tion, the Russians had attacked and driven out the Amir’s 
troops. Then began the reign of Abdur Rahman, under whom 
Afghanistan made greater progress than it had done in the 
preceding centuries, although there were two adventurers 
who in succession tried to upset his rule, Ayub Khan and 
Ishak Khan. Both were defeated, however, and in 1895 
Abdur Rahman’s troops entered the high wild country of 
Kafiristan. He organised Afghanistan as a strong military 
power, formed a regular army armed with European rifles 
and artillery. Thus a standing army was formed which 
took the place of the old militia, who gave their military 
services in return for their tenure of land. On a strictly 
feudal system, cruel to the point of violence, he put down 
crime with a heavy hand; but he produced an Afghanistan 
much more formidable than any our rulers had known before. 
He took British money and British arms, but refused to give 
anything in return, and, in fact, with Oriental suspicion, 
concluded that such things as telegraphs, railways and so 
on were devilish inventions contrived in some way to upset 
his power, and he would have none of them, while if he had 
been President of the United States of America he could not 
have insisted more on the sort of Monroe Doctrine which he 
applied to foreign interference. He was succeeded by his 
son, Habibullah, who followed devoutly in his father’s foot- 
steps and, like him, possessed a good deal of the wisdom of 
the serpent. In 1907, when the Anglo-Russian Convention 


ROADWAY INTO AFGHANISTAN. 


was signed, it was believed that the Afghan difficulty had 
been settled, if not for ever, for a very long time. Russia, 
after her experience of the war with Japan, had come to see 
that it was folly to harass or worry Great Britain, and began to 
display a coming-on mood that was in striking contrast with the 
aggressiveness of previous years. True, this aggressiveness is 
denied to-day, but it existed all the same. But in a moment 
of inspiration the late Lord Salisbury discovered that in 
Turkey we had been backing the wrong horse. An immediate 
effect of this was to produce a more cordial understanding 
between Great Britain and Russia, who ceased to believe that 
the animosity of the one to the other was a law of nature ; 
and thus Afghanistan ceased to be a bone of contention 
between them. But the Afghan people and the Afghan rulers 
were all the time forming and strengthening ambitions of 
their own, and when Britain was engaged in a European wat 
was the time when Oriental enemies thought it prudent to 
strike. The Afghans are not an educated people. In fact, 
they have little or no information about the relative strength 
of one country as compared to another ; but they are always 
prone to develop a wish to take advantage of any popular 
discontent in India. Their excuse for a quarrel is only put 
up and external. It has nothing to do with the real 
reasons by which they are animated. They calculated 
in a dim way that Great Britain must be exhausted by 
the mighty conflict she was bringing to an end, and no 
doubt they exaggerated the Indian unrest, which is grave 
enough without any exaggeration. But, happily, their 
rising never seemed a strong one, and probably it has received 
its quietus by the advance of General Barrett which has just 
taken place. 





THE BAZAAR AT PESHAWAR, THE MAIN BRITISH MILITARY CENTRE ON THE AFGHAN BORDER. 
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NATURE NOTES 


CAN TWO CHICKS COME FROM A SMALL EGG? 


EING a regular reader of your paper, I beg to enclose 
a photograph which may interest your readers. Three 
weeks ago our gardener put down a sitting of pure bred 
Rhode Island Red. On Tuesday, April 22nd, eleven 
out of the thirteen hatched out. One was addled, and 

the remaining one was found to contain two perfectly formed 
chickens. The egg was the smallest put down and could not 
possibly have been a double-yolked one. An exactly similar egg 
from the same bird, hatched 
out two days ago, produced 
a perfectly healthy _ bird. 
Chicken fanciers to whom we 
have shown it do not re- 
member such a strange occur- 
rence before. It would be 
interesting to know if any of 
your readers have had like 
experience. 

R. C. G. D. MorGan.”’ 

[We have submitted our 
correspondent’s letter to Mr. 

W. Powell-Owen, the well 

known poultry authority, who 

has replied as follows : ‘* Your 
correspondent is placing 
rather too much reliance 
upon the smallness of the 
TWINS. egg in question. Size of egg 

is no certain criterion to the 

number of yolks within, and although double- yolked eggs are 
generally larger than normal ones of single yolk, I have seen 
very Many quite small eggs with two yolks therein, some about 
the size of normal single-yolked eggs and others even smaller. 

In like manner I have found that eggs containing three yolks 

(not so common) are about the same size as the larger ones con- 

taining but two yolks. 

“The laying of such abnormalities denotes some disorder 
in ovary or oviduct whereby two or three yolks get into the 
oviduct (or egg-laying channel) at one time. Thus they are 
served out with albumen and the whole is coated in the last 
chamber with one shell. Asa rule the yolks are quite separate, 
and the odd part is that often the chalaze are missing, there 
being in the normal egg a chalaza or cord-like substance at each 
end of the yolk to protect the latter and hold it in a kind of 
hammock. Some hens lay double-yolkcd eggs more regularly 
than others, but the majority do so only once in a way, other 
eggs laid being quite normal. And the tendency to lay such 
abnormalities has never been handed down to progeny. In the 
main, double-yolked eggs hatch out twin chicks successfully 
so long as the two yolks keep distinct. In one experiment I 
have in mind eighty such eggs were incubated and twins hatched 
from each, two males out of some, two females from others, 
and one of each sex froma few. My research work in this direc- 
tion rather points to the fact that when the two yolks are not 
distinct for the whole period of incubation a freak chicken with 
duplication of parts hatches out. 

“With regard to twins hatching or springing from a single 
yolk, such is not possible. A close examination of the chicks 
should have revealed part of each of the two yolks still unabsorbed 
and protruding from the chicks’ bodies. A chick breaks through 
the shell when it has completely absorbed the yolk, and if it 
dies within the shell, part of the unabsorbed yolk will be found 
attached to the abdomen in a thin membrane. Did your corre- 
spondent apply that test ? ’’—Eb.] 

BACCHANALIAN BEES AND WASPS. 

Bees, as everybody knows, have been exhibited to an 
admiring world as patterns of industry. I wonder whether 
any temperance fanatic has ever thought of citing bees and 
wasps as horrible examples of over-indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors. When the lime is in bloom disgraceful scenes are 
common. Bees may be seen staggering about on the ground 
beneath the trees in helpless fashion, or even in a state of entire 
collapse. This is bad enough; but worse ensues, for the 
bacchanals fall an easy prey to birds, which mutilate them 
tor the sake of their honey sacs and strew the ground with their 
mangled corpses! The honey sac is reaily the bee’s crop into 
which nectar from flowers has been sucked, to be regurgitated 
as honey after undergoing some changes. It is therefore only 
the abdomen which interests the honey-seeking birds, and the 
fore part of the insect is rejected. In the September of 1915 

a bad wasp year—I noticed vast numbers of wasps buzzing 
about a particular lilac bush, and naturally suspected the 
presence of a nest in the immediate neighbourhood. A moment’s 
examination showed the presence ofthe wasps to be attributable 

to quite a different cause. The lilac bush was shaded by a 

spruce tree, which proved to be so badly infested by the large 

aphis Lachnus picex that it was ‘“‘ weeping” plentifully, and 
the lilac leaves were foul with the viscid exudations. These 
proved extraordinarily attractive to wasps, and during the 





next week or two the bush must have been visited by most of 
the wasp population of the neighbourhood. Hosts of the tipsy 
insects staggered about, and many succumbed altogether— 
without any assistance from the birds, which knew enough 
not to look for honey sacs in wasps. Shortly afterwards the 
spruce tree blew down, and the lilac bush is now clean, and the 
garden has become once more a “‘ dry State’”’ for the wasps. 
An examination of hundreds of these wasps proved them to 
belong in about equal numbers to the two common species of 
ground wasp found in this country—Vespa vulgaris and 
Vespa germanica. With regard to the latter species, the following 
incident is worth noting: 

Late in the same month, September, 1915, a lieutenant 
stationed on the Norfolk coast sent me a number of wasps 
with the statement that on September 23rd large numbers 
were apparently arriving from the sea and continuing all day 
long to reach the land in an exhausted condition. Many failed 
to make the shore and were drowned in the sea. All the specimens 
sent were Vespa germanica, and all were queens—founders of 
next year’s nests. Obviously a case of German Schrecklichkeit ! 
Enquiries were made as to whether they had been observed 
on ship-board, and the answer was that boats on the Wash had 
been reported infested by them. The explanation of the 
phenomenon was doubtless as follows: Vespa germanica is, 
as is well known, a common English species, despite its specific 
name. The time had just arrived for the autumn exodus of 
queens, the sole members of the community to survive the 
winter, and they had set forth in unusual numbers to seek 
winter quarters at a most inopportune moment, and had either 
been carried out to sea by adverse winds and were struggling 
back to shore, or had actually succeeded in crossing the Wash, 
as their occurrence on vessels in those waters would seem to 
indicate. CECIL WARBURTON. 


A STUDY IN FEATHERS. 


If one examines a feather plucked from the lower back 
of a woodpigeon (Columba palumbus), it will be found that the 
shaft is of somewhat unusual construction. In normal feathers— 
those of a rook, moorhen, or pheasant, for example—the rhachis, 
or main shaft, tapers gradually and more or less uniformly 
from the hollow portion known as the calamus to the extreme 
tip. This is not the case in the rump feathers and upper tail 
coverts of a woodpigeon. Here the proximal half or two-thirds 
of the shaft is considerably enlarged, and of exceptional solidity 
and strength. It is interesting to note that opposite this inflated 
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A WOODPIGEON’S FEATHER. 


portion of the shaft the vane of the feather is almost entirely 
of a weak downy structure, whereas it narrows quickly to the 
usual fine, flexible mid-rib immediately the vane becomes 
pennaceous in character. The reason for this is obvious. The 
interlocking of the tiny hooklets on the barbules of the pennaceous 
portion of the vane causes the whole structure to be knit together 
in such a way that it is relatively strong and self-supporting. 
Where this occurs there is no need for a stout and rigid shaft, 
as is the case in the downy lower portions of the feather. Although 
this remarkable thickening of the rhachis seems especially 
noticeable in the woodpigeon, similar modifications can be 
observed in other Columbine species. C. INGRAM. 


BUILDERS AND THEIR LITTLE WAYS. 


The constant watching of birds building their nests makes 
one realise that often, even with birds of the same species, there 
is a certain amount of individuality. Last year a blackbird 
gathered up every strip of paper she could find and wove it into 
the grass that formed her nest. This year another blackbird 
is using long wing and heckle feathers to mix with the grass 
of her nest. She will only collect the white feathers, apparently 
having no use for the coloured feathers that the fowls drop about. 
The squirrels or rats have already robbed two of her nests of the 
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eggs, and she has started a third nest, which is also much 
decorated with long white feathers. It is always possible to tell 
her nests. Another blackbird watches me when gardening, 
and afterwards picks up the small tufts of green grass, carries 
them to a pan of water, and literally washes off the earth from 
the roots; then they are woven into her nest. Thrushes do not 
show so much individuality in the outward structure of their 
nests. The misselthrush is, however, very partial to white 
feathers. She collects quite a beakful, then lays them on the 
ground and carefully places all the quill ends together. Finally, 
she takes up the little bundle and carries it off to the nest. 
Starlings also love long wing feathers, but after collecting several 
the quill of the feather is taken between the beak and bitten 
along its whole length until it is pliable and will bend into a curve. 
Needless to say, I have a collection of feathers which I strew 
about the lawn and then watch results. 

The willow wren, that builds in the centre of the lawn, 
(her special tuft of grass is strictly preserved and left standing) 
cannot resist a feather, and even after she has laid several eggs 
she will carry home every feather she sees. She prefers dark 
feathers, and is particularly fond of the barretl feathers of the 
Plymouth Rocks. Once I tempted her with a long white heckle 
longer than herself, and she carried it home with much exertion, 
literally dragging it after her. Later on I examined her nest 
and found that the long feather had been neatly wound round 
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inside the nest behind six barred feathers, and under three eggs. 
How did she contrive to do it? Did she, like some house- 
cleaning housewife, turn everything out of doors and proceed 
to business ? 

Yesterday a white cow had browsed along the lane, and I 
was interested in watching the hen chaffinch gathering cow- 
hairs. She actually picked them up one by one, running over 
the whole surface of the lane picking most energetically until 
she hada mouthful. The white hairs sticking out from each side 
of her beak resembled a moustache and gave her a quaint 
appearance. She was collecting cow hairs throughout the whole 
morning, and I should think her industry could not have made 
many mouthfuls. 

Last year I was amused to see a jackdaw picking hairs from 
the head of a cow. I really thought at first that the bird was 
feeding upon insects infesting the animal, until I saw her fly 
down to the ground and lay a bundle of hair down and sort it 
out. This year, in the same field, I saw probably the same jack- 
daw and her mate waddling about the back of a cow ard 
literally pulling out the white hair in mouthfuls. The cow did 
not appear to mind. Probably, as she had only just been let 
out of the shippon, she may have felt a comfort in the twitching 
of the hair. At any rate, the jackdaws collected huge beakfuls, 
and I watched them fly to a near-by chimney pot and return for 
more cow hair. HT: ¢; 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
The Queen of China and Other Poems, by Edward Shanks. (Secker.) 


N The Queen of China Mr. Edward Shanks has produced 
a remarkable drama, but it comes at the end of the 
book and is preceded by some two score of “ Other 
Poems” that may easily put off a fastidious reader. 
After a little experience, however, he will find out a 

way to deal with them. It is to reject steadily those in 
which the lines are studded with personal pronouns. He 
will keep off the grass where capital ‘‘ I’s’’ grow in profusion 
and where the less conspicuous ‘‘ my,” “us,” “you” are 
slipped in. Only when the personal stands for all, and is 
therefore impersonal, does Mr. Shanks do justice to his gifts. 
In the simple, natural piece of writing which has the clumsy 
title ‘Continuity,” the ‘we’ is neither egotistical nor 
introspective. But it has the unaffected natural pathos 
rather of a thing passing, of life itsclf: 


Long after we have ceased to be 

The sun will light in bush and tree 

And shine unchanged; the high turf hill 
Shall stand up in beauty still; 

And all the valleys that we knew 

Put on again the summer’s hue, 

When we are gone, when we are gone, 
And are what green things feed upon. 


In little pieces and big Mr. Shanks is a poet with a 
purpose. Like Tennyson, he has stood with grooms and 
porters on the bridge at Coventry and shaped the city’s 
ancient legend in his own way. The culmination for which 
he works is that Godiva after her ride smiled as she thought 
“Peeping Tom was better than none.’’ He obtains a 
cynical jest, but fails to get home with the intended moral 
that there is hypocrisy in that pretence of modesty which 
is shocked by the sight of a nude figure. 


O surely it had been braver, and sweet, 
To have lavished her beauty along the street. 


In ‘‘ The King’s Dancer” is some of the best and some 
of the worst of our author. His description of the slave-girl 
with bosom of snow holding the selfish king entranced all 
night is on the top level of achievement: 


She danced all through the night, 
Now in slow measure mimed the rising moon, 
And now in a frenzy of light and hurrying steps 
The scattered and stricken clouds that fly in shreds 
Across the face of the moon and are lost in night 
And die in bitter space for love of the moon. 


She danced from dusk to dawn, or, in the poet’s opulent 
phrase, till dawn 
shot his blood-red flames across 
The shimmering fountains and drowned the garden in gold. 


Then she sank exhausted. So the king loved her and built 
her a pavilion in a wood and came when inclined to watch 
her dance. It was all for him, the tyrant; but one night 


ATURE 


he came by stealth and found her alone dancing to the 
risen moon. 
An hour she moved 

In measures of unbelievable loveliness, 

A phantasy of night, the essential wraith 

Of the moon, as though the light that filled the place 

Were thicker at the centre and there took 

A bodily shape and grew to be a woman, 

That danced and danced for silence and the moon, 


He watched her long, but when the light was gone he 
pointed to the pavilion and commanded his Nubian slaves, 
“Let the woman’s ankles be broken.” With that the 
poem abruptly ends. It leaves the horror of a street 
accident or a sordid murder. No longer poetry, but 
sensation of the gutter. 

In The Queen of China the poet finds abundant scope 
for his wild fancies. He has staged the play in China of the 
fourteenth century of the Christian Era, and his manner 
is that of a devoted Shakespearean. Indeed, the central 
character, the Prince, is after the pattern of Hamlet, a 
mewling and puling Hamlet, though following Tennyson’s 
example. 

O, let me rest 
For my disease hath touched the will of youth 
To be at work and, were my labour done 
In sixty heavy years, I could not be 
More weary or more out of love with life 
And lifeless in my love. 


As may be surmised, it is not the essential drama which 


surprises. The little crowd of characters are but one 
character. Vigour, sympathy, humour, insight, were needed 


to make each an_ individuality. But Mr. Shanks has 
imagination and has infused this dramatic stage with colour, 
invention and romance. It can be read once at !east with 
infinite zest. It might have had a permanent interest if 
the author had not brought about the dénouement by one 
of the miracles to which he resorts whenever a knot needs 
untying. The incredible may be read once with delight, 
but at every repetition begins to lose any conviction 
it may have once carried. The theme is romantic to the 
highest degree. An aged king in love with a slave, a slave 
who will not yield to the attentions which he would not 
force on her, a son who, unbeknownst to himself, loves the girl 
his father is set on, and a girl who is in the same position 
towards himself. It is all worked out in Old China, with a 
company of soldiers, travellers, slave-girls and ancient 
wizards, who might have been dramatis persone at a play 
acted before King Oberon. ‘“ Excellent good reading, upon 
my word!” 

And the end is a triumph for youth and beauty. 
Royalty has no talisman to stay the advance of time, but 
must surrender to a force that levels emperor and clown. 
But the triumphant girl is heard singing as the curtain falls 
on an empty stage, “ And when the spring is over I still shall 
have my lover.” FP. 
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THE BREAK-UP OF LONDON ESTATES 


SOME SIGNIFICANT SALES. 


HE interests of London and the country are one and 

indivisible, although to hear some people discussing 

them it might be thought that they were not merely 

different but antagonistic. As a matter ot fact, notling 

can happen of importance in town without making its 
influence felt in the country, and conversely. The connection 
between real property interests in town and country is of the 
closest, for to a very large extent the ownership of both classes 
of property rests in the hands of the same individuals, and what- 
ever benefits or injures the one is not long in affecting the other 
similarly. 

In their essentials the economic principles which govern 
the wise administration of urban estates apply equally to those 
of an agricultural and residential character. Testing this by 
one matter, let us take the observation now so commonly made 
by large landowners in announcing their intention to dispose 
of agricultural estates, that they are influenced partly by the 
growing public antipathy towards whatever savours of a 
monopoly. In passing, let us say that we hope and believe 
that that feeling, where it exists, has not become very acute, and 
that, with all that has happened and all that is yet happening 
in the direction of the break-up of estates, it will never get the 
opportunity to become a very serious factor. It is idle to deny 
that if it is partially true of country estates that they have scme 
of the characteristics of a monopoly, that quality is tenfold more 
pronounced in the case of urban property. Parenthetically, 
again, we should like to observe that in our view there is no 
inherent evil in a monopoly. Is it not the essence of all that 
we called possession ? A man’s watch, his pipe o1 tobacco pouch, 
and his clothes are a ‘“‘ monopoly,” and the most altruistically 
spoken agitator could hardly contend otherwise. He would 
probably argue that it is the nature of the belonging that 
determines how far it may rightfully be maintained as a monopoly. 
It pleases a certain type of economist to argue that land differs 
from everything else in this respect. Without following them 
into the maze or quagmire of fallacies with which they have 
surrounded the subject, we will content ourselves with saying 
that if country land is in any sense a ‘“‘ monopoly,” urban land 
is still more so. 

A PIONEER IN THE MOVEMENT. 

For good or ill country estates are being broken up, and the 
operation is now beginning to be conducted upon urban property. 
That this is so can hardly be doubted, having regard to the 
fact that in the last week or two three great ground landlords 
have definitely decided to dispose of extensive estates in the 
central districts of London. The process began with the sale, 
some five or six years ago, of Covent Garden. Thus the Duke of 
Bedford, one of the first to dispose of great estates in the country, 
stands as a pioneer in the same direction in London. To-day 
(1) Lord Camden is desirous of selling important sections of his 
Camden Town estate; (2) a large area of the Southampton 
estate, a mile to the south, around Euston Station, is in the 
market ; and (3) a mile westwards of the latter, at Edgware 
Road, Lord Portman is about to offer six or seven acres. Add 
to this such sales as that of the Norris estate, an area of sixteen 
acres in South Hackney, within three miles of the Bank of 
England, and who can doubt that a start has seriously been 
made in a general movement on the part of large London 
ground landlords to divest themselves of at least a poriion of 


“ce 


their London lands ? 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TOWN AND COUNTRY PROBLEMS. 


In its effects the operation of disruption in London cannot 
fail to differ very much from the selling of country properties. 
In the latter case, as everyone knows, the farmers have found 
the means to buy their holdings, and if it is a good thing to have 
a vast number of individual freeholders, then there is cause for 
satisfaction. It is arguable; and those who know most about 
it are the least positive in maintaining that the position of owner 
is preferable in all respects to that of tenant for the average 
farmer. He has had to sink his own or borrowed capital in the 
purchase, and he will have to bear all the expense of upkeep, 
and so torth, for the future. But, taking into consideration for 
the moment only the most satisfactory aspects of ownership, 
and conceding, further, that there is more to be said for owner- 
ship of town than of country properties, will the break-up of 
London estates do much to increase the sum of popular con- 
tentment ? It will gratify the limited number of opponents 
of a ‘‘ monopoly,” in the sense that there will be fewer big 
‘‘ monopolists,” but will it spread the privileges and responsi- 
bilities of ownership so that any large majority of town tenants 
will be transformed into freeholders ? Very optimistic indeed 
would anyone have to be to answer that question affirmatively. 
For one thing, the town householder and business man may 
prefer to keep his capital for more profitable uses, and he may 
not care to tie himself to a particular locality. By the irony 


of circumstances it is also the fact that the very people who 
are least able and willing to move are usually those to whom the 
possession of the fee simple of their house is a dream impossible 
of realisation. 


MERITS OF COMPREHENSIVE MANAGEMENT. 


What, then, will most likely happen if there is a great move- 
ment for the break-up of London property ? Wuy, that it 
will fall into the hands of investors and speculators who will 
watch with eager eyes for every occasion of extracting an im- 
proved revenue out of their purchases, and the even tenor 
of the London occupier will doubtless receive many interruptions 
from which he has been immune under the existing system. 
Comprehensive control and management of large areas, on 
the whole for the good of the general body of lessees, will be a 
thing of the past, and only the operation of statutory enactments 
will stand between the public and experiments in ‘‘ sky-scrapers ”’ 
and other schemes for exploiting to the utmost the sites which 
are sold. 

SALE OF TOWN HOUSES. 


Important transactions in town houses are reported by 
Messrs. Mabbett and Edge, who have sold Nos. 24 and 26, 
Grosvenor Street, No. 30, Park Lane, Nos. 6 and 19, Berkeley 
Square, No. 78, Upper Berkeley Street, No. 3, West Halkin 
Street, No. 102, Park Street, No. 45, Great Cumberland Place, 
Marble Arch, No. 6, Chesterfield Street, and No. 3, Balfour 
Place. This imposing list shows that this secticn of the market 
is sharing in the general activity now noticeable everywhere. 

Messrs. Trollope have sold a site in Tufton Street, 
Westminste*, on which a private residence is being erected. 
The late Lord Swaythling’s mansion in Kensington Palace 
Gardens is to be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
It is specially designed for entertaining on the largest scale. 
Messrs. Elliott, Son and Boyton are selling No. 75, Carlton 
Hill, St. John’s Wood, on Monday next. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S HOUSES. 


Whether it was due to a slip of the tongue or of the pen, a 
rather mistaken impression seems to have been formed as to 
the Bishop of London’s intentions with regard to his London 
residences. The Bishop’s balance sheets are so often mentioned 
by him in public and disclose such a difficulty in makirg ends 
meet, that nobody can be surprised that at last he has decided 
to get rid of one of his houses. His choice, if it can be called a 
choice, has fallen upon London House, but not to sell it. The 
present intention is to finda tenant. The task ought to be easy, 
for, apart from the many who would like to live in London House 
for its association3, there must be many uses to which it could 
be put for official or kindred purposes, for which it should com- 
mand a high rent. 

THE TIVOLI SITE. 


Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co., have sold the Tivoli 
site in the Strand, 10,700 sq. ft., for £162,500, to the Beecham 
Trust (Limited). The price is {15 4s. a foot, and in 1915 the 
reserve approximated to {12 a foot. The rise is attributable, 
of course, in part, to the lowered purch: sing power of money, 
and not wholly to any real enhancement in the value of the 
freehold. 

DEALINGS IN COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


We are indisposed to attach too much weight to the grumbling 
that has been heard during the last week or two among tenant 
farmers in Leicestershire and elsewhere about their position 
upon possible changes of ownership. Unquestionably there 
are hard cases, but, on the whole, the farmer has received fair 
and even generous treatment at the hands of the la: downer, 
and to claim that he must not be disturbed in any circumstances 
is to attempt to confer on him an element of proprietorship. 
Owners have not only the right to sell, but to get the best price 
they can for their property, and instead of grumbling about 
it, the farmers, who are so fearful of disturbance, would do 
better to study ways and means, as others have had to do, and 
buy when occasion offers. The sale of £112,000 worth of land 
on the Blackmore Park estate, by Messrs. Knig .t, Frank and 
Rutley, closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the Duke Gandolfi, 
his solicitors 2nd the auctioneers, for tle very fair way in which 
they had met the tenants. The firm has sold 2,874 acres of 
Mr. Paul Foley’s Stoke Edith estate to the tenants, so that only 
295 acres remain for auction on Wednesday next (May 28th). 

The Monmouthshire County Council bought a farm at 
Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons’ Newport sale, at which a total 
of £40,870, plus timber valuations, was realised. Tue Manor 
House at Dursley and other country houses in Gloucestershire, 
have changed hands through Messrs. Bruton, Knowles and Co. 
for over £11,200. 


THE SALE OF SHAFTESBURY. 


Next Tuesday begins Messrs. Fox and Sons’ sale of the 
greater part of the ancient town of Shaftesbury. The Corpora- 
tion has already acquired, in private treaty, the Market House, 
Fire Station and Cattle Market. It is to be Loped that the 
tenants will buy, and thus secure themselves against any further 
annoyance, such as many of them must have felt through the 
recent period of anxiety as to the future ownersl.ip. Presumably 
they wish to remain in occupation, and this is their chance to 
safeguard themselves. ARBITER, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CLEAN MILK DEMONSTRATIONS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
Srr,—When milk has once been contaminated it cannot be cleansed in the 
true sense of the word. Although a strainer may remove hairs and worse 
impurities that have material bulk, it is incapable of intercepting the harmful 
bacteria which, if invisible to the unaided eye, are none the less deadly 
because they work in secret. Micro-photography has provided the National 
Clean Milk Society with a lantern slide which shows that something like 
150,000 bacteria side by side can pass through the smallest mesh of a cheese- 
cloth. From this fact emerges the conclusion that straining milk does not 
improve its hygienic qualities; it merely removes filth that is perceptible. 
Milk should be kept clean from the cow to the consumer, and, as a first pre- 
caution, the use of a covered bucket should be general at milking time. This 
utensil has an enclosed top with an opening on one side, and its efficiency 
has been proved beyond question. The success attending a recent propaganda 
campaign carried out in South Wales by Mr. Wilfred Buckley, with the aid 
of the Misses Westray as demonstrators, is evidence that farmers are not 
impervious to new ideas that are put before them in a proper manner, and 
suggests that similar efforts should be made in every county. Crowded 
audiences were present at Mr. Buckley’s lectures, and from 200 to 250 people 
witnessed each of the demonstrations, which were carried out on local farms, 
the arrangements being made by Medical Officers of Health. The outstanding 
lesson was that the production of clean milk depends more upon methods 
than equipment—methods that can be adopted by any person of reasonable 
intelligence. It is useless labouring the urgency of the question in a paper 
such as Country Lire, because all its readers will already be cognisant of 
the supreme importance to the national health of a plentiful supply of milk 
free from deleterious organisms. In the two extremes of life milk is necessary 
for the due nutrition of human beings. To-day infant life is more precious 
to us than ever it was, and it is also essential that we should rear an Ar instead 
of a C3 race. Dirty milk kills many infants annually and renders others 
less fitted to take their part in the struggle for existence. Five years ago 
the interest of the country was not easily awakened in regard to such subjects. 
A different temper is now abroad. We are prepared to insist upon things 
being done. We are getting tired of talk and asking for action. Mr. Buckley 
and the National Clean Milk Society are engaged upon a great work which, 
if it is to make any serious advance, must have public opinion at the back 
of it.—A. Croxton SMITH. 


AFFORESTATION AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Str,—Mr. A. D. Webster does well to bring the above under notice. Let 
me give you another instance of what was done in this way by a private 
landowner in North Wales. After the demobilisation of the British Army 
which succeeded the Battle of Waterloo, Sir Robert Vaughan put the dis- 
charged soldiers of his regiment to plant a steep hillside on his property with 
larch. This wood, which lay near the popular watering-place of Barmouth, 
was well known till thirty years ago by travellers on the Cambrian Railway. 
In the centre of it he had planted the date of the planting—1818—in dark 
firs, so that it was visible for miles. His descendant felled the trees about 
1890 and reaped an abundant harvest. Now there is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to employ our discharged soldiers in the same way, which will serve 
two purposes, viz., give much-needed employment and provide timber for 
the future.—M. A. MEEN. E 
A BLACK TERN .ON HOLY _ ISLAND. 
[To THE EpiTor or “ Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—I am writing to tell you that my husband saw a black tern here yesterday 
(May 7th), which seems to be a rare occurrence. I myself have never seen 
one on the island, nor have any of the oldest men. .I thought perhaps you 
might like to have this for Country Lirz.—J. Lirsurn, Lindisfarne Castle, 
Northumberland. 

(The occurrence of the black tern at Holy Island is interesting but not 
unprecedented. Mr. George Bolam, in his ‘‘ Birds of Northumberland,” says : 
‘‘On Holy Island, three, in immature plumage, were observed for about a 
fortnight, at the end of September, 1892, and two of them, which were shot 
on the 4th October, are now in the Newcastle Museum. In the following year 
my brother saw one, also immature, feeding about the harbour there, in the 
-second week of August. On the 4th June, 1902, I was informed by Mr. J. 
Robinson that he had seen an adult hawking flies over the Lough, a day or 
two previously, where he and other Islanders had during the past year or 
two occasionally observed other ‘small Black Terns’ similarly engaged, 
-during the month of May ; in some instances more than one having been seen 
at the same time ! ’’—Ep.] 


A UNIQUE FOSTER-MOTHER. 

[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lirs.’’] 
S1r,—The circumstance narrated by Mr. T. Harrison Storm of a bitch that 
had no puppies of her own adopting another is not altogether unusual. Many 
bitches that are not allowed to breed, at the date their puppies should have 
appeared, secrete milk, sometimes in sufficient quantities for them to nurse 
an orphan. Most of us who have had large kennels can recall similar cases.— 
A. GS: : 

OTHER VIEWS ABOUT ARMY HUTS. 

(To THE Epitor or ‘“‘ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent of April 26th is evidently not conversant with the 
construction of Army huts or the suggested method of conversion, for, accord- 
ing to his statements made in the issue of Country Lire of that date, he 
states (1) that it would take three existing huts to make two sound re-erected 
ones ; (2) that it will cost £373 for conversion. In the first case, there is no 
reason whatever why a sectional or any other hut cannot be taken down 
-and re-erected without any undue waste ; moreover, this is being done in all 


parts of the country at the present day. The figures of cost given show a 
complete lack of knowledge of the requirements, as will be proved shortly 
by the erection of an exhibition hut in London and various towns in the 
country, the contract price of which for individual huts is less by over £100 
than the figure your correspondent quotes ; and, of course, were any number 
erected, this amount would be materially decreased. Differences as to minor 
details of plan and such-like are, however, irrelevant to the main point at 
issue, which is expediency. The lack of housing is a grave evil, and the 
erection of permanent dwellings in a sufficient number to help ameliorate 
the present difficulty is a very serious and pressing one. Has your corre- 
spondent ever considered the problem of erecting 100,000 houses in twelve 
months in conjunction with the number of building operatives available in 
the country ? In December, 1918, there were approximately 456,000 opera- 
tives available ; this number included all types of men doing odd jobs in the 
trade, who would not be employed when skilled work would be expected 
for a day’s pay. It is not too much to say that three-fourths of this labour 
may be utilised for ordinary work and factory construction ; the remainder, 
therefore, could not complete the number of houses in the time required, 
which prompts the suggestion that utilisation of Army huts would be a great 
help towards solving the difficulty —E. Vincent Harris, F.R.1.B.A. 


CONCRETE AND THATCH IN DORSET. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—The articles under the above title are doubtless receiving the earnest 
attention of those who intend building cottages in country districts. They 
are certainly very practical. In addition to the three methods of building 
with concrete blocks, mentioned on page 508 of your issue for May 3rd, 
there is the recently introduced system of surfacing concrete blocks with water- 
proofed cement mortar. This is the outcome of exhaustive experiments 
which were made to determine the thinnest and most impervious face that could 
safely be used. It was found that a }in. waterproofed cement plaster was 
perfectly weather-resisting, even in the most storm-swept situations. Mr. 
B. F. Hartley of Lode, Cambridge, the well known writer on concrete blocks, 
conducted the experiments, and he ultimately invented an entirely novel 
machine for making blocks with a thin homogeneous waterproofed facing. 
I have tested the machine and find it excellent. I am told by concrete experts 
that it will revolutionise the concrete block industry. It also makes solid 
blocks porous on the inner face, thus preventing condensation. Less cement 
is required to make the block on this machine, while labour is saved, because 
the blocks only require watering the day after they are made instead of for 
five or six days. This machine also makes partition slabs, and a couple of 
labourers can make 200 r8in. by gin. by gin. blocks in a day of ten hours.— 
S. CLouGH. 
WORK v. A GOOD TIME. 
(To THE Eptror or ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I am interested in your articles and remarks on unemployment pay 
and the necessity of everyone getting to work at once with a will; and 1 
quite agree. But what about your article some weeks ago on the glorious 
time our young men were to have ; how for a year they were to play and 
enjoy themselves and have a really good time as some reward for all they 
had gone through? Did it apply to officers only, or have you changed 
your mind ?—A. G. H. 
[A good time and idleness very seldom go together.—Ep.] 


NOW IS THE TIME TO KILL—WASPS! 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—All are familiar with that autumn pest that devours our fruit, stings 
our children and renders life jumpy and spasmodic in the months of July, 
August and September ; but not all of us know what a preventable evil the 
autumn wasp plague is. I have just read in a dictionary that a wasp is a 
“predatory, diphlopterygous, stinging, hymenopterous insect ’’—and I feel 
duly appalled! It seems quite clear that a creature which merits such a 
terrifying description is an enemy to mankind and should not be permitted 
to live. Having pondered on the above adjectives (whether we understand 
them or not !) I am sure we shall all realise, even more vividly than we did 
before, that the wasp cumbers the earth; and in the autumn, with hastily 
rolled up newspaper or other suitable or unsuitable weapon, we shall do our 
futile best to rid ourselves of these enemies of the race. But by the autumn 
we shall be three months too late. Now is the time to kill wasps—now, in the 
warm spring weather, when the increasing heat of the sun tempts Her Majesty 
the Queen to seek out sunny gardens, and to hunt round for a suitable place 
wherein to build her wonderful nest. Were her children not so aggressive, 
not so “ numerically strong,” then one might be tempted, for sheer admira- 
tion’s sake, to let Her Majesty live ; for she is very wonderful, very painstaking, 
clever and indefatigable: and in all these qualities she is an example to 
mankind. But she is too prolific. It is stated that every queen wasp lays 
about 6,000 eggs. The individual ‘‘ bag” of a keen-eyed sportsman who 
looks for wasps (in sheltered corners of his garden, now, in these first weeks 
of spring) might average a dozen—perhaps more, perhaps less. If we multiply 
6,000 by twelve, and multiply the result by all the gardens in England 
(remembering at the same time that we are thinking in thousands), then we 
shall form some idea of what holiday-making humanity might be saved if 
those who have gardens would kill now. All wasps seen in April, May and 
June are queens. After that Their Majesties retire and let the first-hatched 
of their children take on the domestic work. Of course, before one can kill 
a wasp it is necessary first to see it! and in this many people fail. In the 
spring most folks (even those who live in the country) say: ‘‘ Oh, but I never 
see a wasp!”’ Do you not, sir or madam, who have a nice, sunny, walled 
garden ? Believe me, that is because, having eyes, you see not! The queens 
are there—out in the sunshine !—whizzing and swirling in the joyous warmth, 
and now is the time. If you slay to-day, you will not be stung to-morrow. 
—K. SARA SARA. 
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A PRATINCOLE’S NEST IN HAMPSHIRE. 

[To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—I thought it might be interesting to you to know that on May 4th, 
while I was walking over some shingle on the rifle range at Portsmouth, 
I frightened a pratincole off her nest. The eggs, which were in no form of 
nest, were four in number—not unlike the lesser tern, but more pointed 
like the plover. I would be interested to hear if this rare bird has been 
known to nest before in Hampshire, as I have never heard or seen any 
record.—G. A. VINER. 


A WHEATEAR IN LONDON. 


7 


(To THE Epitor or “ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—In reference to your correspondent Mr. Philip Gosse’s interesting 
record of a wheatear in Kensington Gardens, may I say that on March rgth, 
1913, I saw two or three of these birds on the grass between the Ring Tea- 
house and the Serpentine, Hyde Park? It was a sunny day, with strong 
west winds.—A. CAMERON SHORE. 


CAKES MADE FROM EDIBLE EARTH. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘‘ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—The very curious photograph which I send you herewith represents 
three types of cakes made from the edible earth of Tonkin and Java. 
These cakes are eaten by the natives, who are under some strange delusion 
that they are benefited thereby. Your readers will be interested to learn 
that the literature on the subject of earth-eaters and edible earths is fairly 
large. Books contain numerous references to planters who have observed 
this phenomenon and tried to combat the habit of earth-eating among their 
workers. See C. A. Heusinger’s ‘‘ Die Sogen. Geophagie oder tropische 
chlorose als Krankheit aller Lander und Klimate dargestellt. Cassel, 1852,” 
for details re- 
garding the 
clay, etc, 
eaten by 
natives in the 
Tropics. 
Ehrenberg, in 
a scientific 
communica- 
tion of 1851, 
gave an 
analysis of 
the edible 
earth ot Java, 
which he 
describes as 
“fine plastic 
clay, reddish- 
yellow in 
WHAT THEY EAT IN JAVA. colour.” He 
found it con- 
tained three species of polygasters and thirteen species of phytolites, 
or fossil vegetables. In China a white earth is eaten. Grey and 
yellow earths are consumed by the natives of Central Africa, the former, 
in the opinion of these strange epicures, being the better of the two. 
It is brought via the Congo to New Antwerp and sold there at about 
one halfpenny per kilo—a little over two pounds. It would be interesting 
to know from native sources what benefit these various earth-eaters 
claim they derive, and perhaps some of your readers may be able 

to throw light on the question.—GrorcE FREDERIC LEES. 
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MARINE ANIMALS ON A MINE. 
(To tHe Epitor or ‘“ Country LiFe.”’] 
S1r,—The mine depicted in the accompanying photograph, taken by Mr. 
T. K. Smith, was washed up at Robin Hood’s Bay during a recent gale. 





A PERILOUS HOME. 


Evidently it had been anchored below the surface of the water for some time, 
as it was covered with a thick mat of barnacles, sponges and weed, among 
which were found representatives of practically all the great classes into which 
marine animals are divided. The sponges were represented by the crumb-of- 
bread sponge; the coelenterates by zoophyte colonies and seafirs (including 
the familiar bottle brush); the worms by a giant sea-snake (a cord-like, 
unsegmented worm, nearly 4ft. long) and bristle worms; echinoderms by 
starfish and brittle stars; the arthropods by sandhoppers, sea-spiders and 
barnacles; molluscans by shell-fish and sea-slugs; and of vertebrate 
animals there was the primitive compound ascidian or sea-squirt, which, 
although in the adult form, looks not unlike a sponge, produces offspring which, 
in the earlier stage of their development, are similar in many respects to 
tadpoles. Among the zoophytes was a fine specimen of ‘‘ Dead Man’s 
Fiagers,” the polyps still alive ; and feeding on the juicy polyps of the sea- 
firs were many small, but very beautiful, sea-slugs (Doto coronata) and a 
much larger one, Dendronotus aborescens v. lactea. Most of the smaller 
slugs had protruding from their backs the white egg sacs of a parasitic crus- 
tacean (Splanknotrophus), which is supposed to attack the reproductory 
organs of the slug and finally render them sterile. Unfortunately, the mine 
was badly scraped by the rocks it had encountered, and it was impossible 
to identify many of the battered specimens. Why it had not exploded is a 
mystery to all who saw it, and although from a biological standpoint it has 
proved of interest, the local inhabitants are not at all anxious to see any more 
washing up.—L. WaALMsLey, Lieutenant R.A.F. 


THE SACRED CITY OF PURI. 

[To THE Epitor or “Country LiIFE.”] 
S1r,—Although Puri, the city of Juggernaut, is one of the most sacred places 
in India to the Hindu, it is but rarely visited by Europeans, since it lies off the 
beaten track of the tourist. The enclosed view of the main entrance to the 
temple of Juggernaut (or Jagganath), Lord of the World, may therefore 
prove of interest. The temple buildings are surrounded by a high wall, and 
no infidel (a term which in this connection includes all Christians) is permitted 
to enter either of the four gateways. In front of the main entrance, the 
Lions gateway, stands a beautiful monolithic pillar, on the top of which 
is a seated figure of Aruna, the Dawn. Under 
the sunshades in the foreground sit the money- 
changers, and here coins of the value of one- 
third of a farthing may be obtained. To the 
right is a group of bhistis or water-carriers with 
their goatskin water bags.—J. T. JENKINS. 


NEW USES FOR OLD BUILDINGS. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘“‘ CountRY LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—I notice that in your issue for May roth 
you illustrate the village hall at Great Book- 
ham, and your correspondent observes that he 
has been unable to discover who was the archi- 
tect responsible for the work. I write to say, 
therefore, that the old Barn Hall at Great 
Bookham was used for fattening cattle until 
1905-6, when I consulted Mr. Richard Lee, 
architect, of Great Bookham, as to converting 
it into a village hall. This he did, and it was 
opened by my friend, the late Mr. Justice 
Bucknill in June, 1906. While on the subject 
of converting old buildings, I may mention that 
Mr. Lee moved bodily a nag-stable which stood 
in front of the old Barn Hall and converted it 
into the upper part of a new house, the founda- 
tion and ground floor being newly constructed 
and the stable dropped on to the ground floor. 
In this way a very pretty and useful house was 
constructed. At the same time another large 
shed was removed whole to the side of the house 
and made into a garage ; and other buildings be- 
longing to the old farm (Sole Farm) were utilised 
under Mr. Lee’s direction ——ARTHUR Birp. 
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THE RISING GOLF BILL 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


INCE writing last week about the rising expenses 

of golf clubs I have heard from one or two people 

who have to steer the finances of big clubs, and 

they have more or less the same tale of woe to tell. 

One of them, who instances the fact that the ground 
men’s pay has been doubled during the war, says that 
the case is ‘‘ so obvious that it does not require detailed 
proof. The only practical way to settle the problem facing 
golf clubs under the altered state of affairs is to raise subscriptions 
sufficiently to cover the increased cost of wages, materials 
taxes, etc. Members of golf clubs must realise that golf must 
cost them more.’’ Another mentions that at his club, a seaside 
one, no members on Service were called on for their subscriptions 
during the war, and that visitors’ green fees dropped from over 
£500 a year to £53 in 1916 and £12 in 1917. These things time 
will remedy, but the real problem is the price of labour. 
During the war there worked on the green only four mcn, well 
over military age, and half a dozen aged caddies, who carried 
clubs only at the week-end. At the moment the green 
wages come to between {20 and {£30 a week, but the payment 
of the county rate is going to increase it. In this particular 
club the subscription is £3 3s., which is very modest as these 
things go, for the golf is excellent. 


ONE CHEERFUL SECRETARY. 


Among these depressing people I have, however, found 
one happy secretary. The subscription, he admits, has been 
put up, but not because of dire necessity, but because the club 
is in danger of being ‘‘swamped.” It really does my heart 
good to read his writing (which is, fortunately, done by a type- 
writer), he is so cheerful. The club has never been in such a 
good financial position, nor the greens better. Before the war 
there were fourteen groundmen ; for the last three and a half 
years but four, and the only extra help came from the secretary 
himself, a veteran member of the club, who devoted himself 
to thistles, and occasionally two men from the hospital. Thus 
£900 was saved in wages during the war, and now, though the 
rate of wages is not high, the men have no desire to leave to better 
themselves. The figures are rather interesting and much more 
cheering than most people’s. In 1914 the subscriptions amounted 
to £1,367 and the green fees to £651. In 1918 both amounts 
had fallen, but only to £1,125 and £593 respectively. On the 
other hand, the wages bill also fell from £687 to £323. This 
paradise has one of the finest seaside courses in existence, but 
I would not for worlds reveal where it is. It might be more 
‘“‘ swamped ”’ than ever, and I am thinking of going there for 
a week-end. 


NOT TOO OLD AT FORTY-NINE. 


Before the Victory Tournament began at Walton Heath 
last week most people were saying that ‘‘ Braid ought to win ”’ 
because of his local knowledge. It was a most eloquent com- 
pliment to a golfer getting unpleasantly near fifty years old. 
Here he was opposed to the very cream of the professionals, many 
of them young enough to be his sons, and his victory was looked 
forward to not as a wonderful achievement, but as an everyday 
duty in which he could hardly fail. Local knowledge was no 
doubt worth more than a little, especially as there were two 
courses played over, the old and the new, and the visitor’s hard 
knowledge acquired over one of them in the morning was not 
of much use to him over the other in the afternoon. On the 
other hand, it is not every man who can play his best when 
his admirers are not merely hoping and praying for his success, 
but regard it as something that they have a right to expect. 
And so taking everything into consideration Braid did nobly. 
I had not seen him play since the first months of the war. He 
looks splendidly fit, and I cannot think that he has yet lost 
any perceptible fraction of his game. He was playing, I believe, 
with a brand of ball of which at present only two or three 
specimens have reached this country. If so, it has a good 
advertisement awaiting it. Certainly his driving was magni- 
ficent. Once or twice he hooked his tee shots a little, and it 
was a slight hook at the seventeenth hole in the second round 
that gave him a really horrible lie in the rough and sent a shucder 
through all Walton Heath. But, on the whole, he was very 
straight, as well as hideously long. : 


TWO PRECIOUS THREES. 


It is always amusing to seek for turning points and crucial 
moments in any game of golf, though it is very difficult in the 
case of a player armed, as is Braid, with the triple brass of 
imperturbability. There were two holes in particular, one 
in each of his two rounds, that had a good deal to say to the 
result. The more obvious of the two was the fifteenth in his 
second round, on the old course. Though the hole is 519yds. 
long, it could be reached by the big hitters with wind and hill 
to help them in two shots, but that green is very hard to stop 
on and nobody could complain of a five there. Braid reached 
the green with a glorious iron shot for his second and then holed 
his putt for three, thereby gaining nearer two strokes than one, 
a nice little reserve against a rainy day ; and, in fact, the rainy 


day came at the seventeenth, where he had to work very hard 
to get a six. That was an intensely useful three, but there was 
another I thought even more valuable, namely, at the seventeenth 
hole on the new course in his morning round. Things were not 
going very well just then, for Braid had dropped a stroke both 
at the fifteenth and sixteenth. To make matters worse he 
pulled his drive at the seventeenth, and the ball plunged into 
black and terrible heather. A five seemed the most likely score, 
but by good fortune the ball lay beautifully and Braid, taking 
every advantage, laid it stone dead with his mashie. The 
cheering effect on his supporters was instantaneous and palpable, 
and though Braid’s mask remained impenetrable, I am sure 
he would admit to a modified thrill of pleasure at it himself. 


THE ARRIVAL OF KIRBY. 

In watching golf one cannot be in two places at once. Owing 
to this limitation one has to be rather snobbish, gazing at 
those whom the world thinks greatest,and hoping basely that 
humbler people will not do something,that one ought to have 
seen. It was on this account that to my regret I hardly saw 
Kirby play at all. ° 1 very much wish I had, because his perform- 
ance of running Braid to a stroke was really the best of the day 
and did him infinite credit. War has nothing to do with golf; 
nevertheless, it is permissible to rejoice at the success of a young 
player who enlisted early, went right through the very worst 
of it and was several times wounded. Kirby, though not a 
very powerfully made man, is lithe and loose, and possesses 
that first essential in golf to-day—long, straight driving. I 
heard him say just after he had finished, ‘‘ I wish I could have 
putted to-day.”” Well, I suppose there is never a day on which 
we do not wish that we had putted better than we actually 
did, but I do not think that anybody ever went round Walton 
Heath in 80 and 76, and that ina strong, blustering wind, without 
putting reasonably well. Kirby is evidently a player to be 
watched next time. Perhaps he may be destined to fill the 
place of Douglas Edgar, a really beautiful player who had just 
““made good’ before the war and has now, more is the pity, 
gone to America. It is time that the young players began to 
come along, for George Duncan and others to whom we used 
to impute ‘‘ the atrocious crime of being a young man” have 
almost lived it down by this time. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WHERE THE LADIES FAIL. 

S1r,—A propos your recent article on the ladies’ victory at Worplesdon 
and also their championship this week, I have been carefully studying 
the play of the crack lady golfers with a view to determining the reason for 
their inferiority to men at the game. Of course, it seems to be mainly a 
question of power, but I have come to the conclusion that many of the ladies 
could largely remedy this trouble if they would only make proper use of their 
abilities and of their clubs. I have hardly seen one in ten who has any sort 
of power with the wrists, and with only two or three exceptions the ladies 
can only get distance with a long swing. Hence from poor lies or hazards 
they are ‘out of it’? when compared with the strong-wristed man. Con- 
sidering the long swings they are apparently obliged to use, their accuracy 
is wonderful. Some could, I think, develop the wrists with practice and would 
in time be able to get greater power without such exaggerated back swings, 
which seem to let them down when there is a wind blowing. It is in the long 
approach that the average lady crack falls away from the male standard most 
pronouncedly, however. Here, again, she sticks to the full swing, simply 
gauging the distance by choice of club. A half-shot with a powerful club 
should not be difficult to cultivate, and would be more accurate than the full 
mashies and full light irons to which she appears to pin her faith. Recog- 
nising her lack of power, should not the lady golfer aim at bringing the hole 
as easily within her reach as possible rather than leave it just within reach of 
the club selected every time ? There is no margin for mis-hitting if you can 
only just reach a hole, and mis-hitting is much less likely with a half or three- 
quarter stroke. As for the clubs themselves, a surreptitious peep through 
some of the bags shows a slavish adherence to very light ones, and no doubt 
this would appear natural and wise for the physically weak at first glance, 
but I suggest that for the easy, long swing a heavy club will give greater 
power and increase accuracy as well. It is only a question of getting used to 
the “‘ feel”? of a club, and heavy heads soon become easy to swing with the 
necessary regulation of pace. If the lady cannot hit hard, and must needs 
“let the club do the work,” it would appear reasonable to use the most 
powerful club which can be comfortably wielded. The addition of lead to a 
club-head should be made by easy stages. If a big dollop of weight is 
suddenly put into a head, mis-timing is the inevitable result, and the pro- 
essional is probably asked to remove it forthwith, whereas a small pinch 
every two or three rounds is never noticed. As regards another important 
point with a great bearing on power, it is noticeable that the longest hitters 
among the ladies, for example, Miss Leitch and Mrs. Dobell, use a grip which 
certainly partakes of the nature of a palm grip. Presumably the average 
lady is not strong enough to use the finger grip to the best advantage. I 
notice particularly that those ladies who adopt the “ Vardon grip” have 
a tendency to be short. I am inclined to think that too slavish an 
adherence to it may be a mistake. After all, the besetting sin of ladies’ 
golf is lack of power rather than lack of accuracy, and were I a lady golfer 
I should experiment with any club, grip or swing which might give me a 
few yards more length.—‘ Pius 3.” 
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WEST END, 
COUNTY TSS ene cnn ccovateonsy 


MR. HARRY REDFERN. 







HE smaller country houses of England have their It is not tricked out with silver photograph frames or other 
history, and often it is found that they preserve such things that have no connection with it. Instead, we 


features of vernacular building which 

have got smothered up in their greater 

neighbours in ‘the course of numerous 
alterations. So it is with West End, Chidding- 
fold, in the west of Surrey. The history of this 
charming little house—‘‘a haunt of ancient 
peace ’’—begins with the entry in a contem- 
porary record noting the fine imposed by the 
lord of the manor on one Richard de Roppelegh 
for “carting without license twelve cart- 
loads of stone from Hydonneshethe to his 
mansion at Chedyngfold.” This was in the 
year 1453. Thus the building was begun on 
quite a tiny scale, and in a very simple way. 
A small wing was added about a hundred Copyright. ENTRANCE FRONT, FROM THE NORTH. — 
years later, and the property remained in 
the hands of the Ropleys until 1643, when, ee 
on the death of Thomas Ropley, it passed by 





the marriage of his surviving daughter : A ‘a 
Elizabeth to Simon Marryott, who seems to & 2 


have made a few alterations in detail and 
some small additions to the plan. Afterwards 
came a series of short holdings, and so to the 
present owners, who purchased the property 
in 1914. At that time the house had fallen 
upon evil days. With the aid of a few parti- 
tions and a staircase or two it then did duty 
as a habitation for three separate families of 
agricultural labourers. No very great harm 
had been done to the structure, but all traces 
of the original staircase (except a few steps 
leading from the first floor to the attic) had 
dlisappeared, and most of the doors and fire- 
places were modern and of a poor type. 
However, the generous ingle-nook in the 
living-room of the wing added about the 
middle of the sixteenth century was still 
intact, and in the course of the alterations 
made for the present owners, under the 
direction of Mr. Harry Redfern, two fireplaces, 
one on the ground floor and the other on the 
first floor, were brought to light. They formed 
part of the house as built by that sturdy 
veoman Richard de Roppelegh in 1453, and 
are doing duty once more in the pleasantest 
and most effective way. 

The house is delightfully situated in a 
little glade, watered by a stream running 
alongside the garden and separating it from 
the wooded slopes beyond. It would be 
interesting to know who planted the yew 
trees, which seem to indicate some formality 
in the planning of the environment. That 
was long ago, but the trees remain. Without 
entering into detail, it may be sufficient to 
say that the present owners (it is fortunate 
that the house passed into such hands) set 
themselves to adapt it to the needs of a modern 
dwelling. The accompanying photographs will 
show not how much but how little has been 
done in the way of change ; and this is almost 
equally true of the plan. 

The renovation of the house has been 
very carefully carried out. This is at once 
evident as one passes from the porch into the 
entrance hall. Here is a fine old fireplace, 
its opening of ample size and simple character. Copyright. SOUTH SIDE, FROM THE ROSE GARDEN. “Ou” 
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Copyright. GARDEN FRONT, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. “Cu” 
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LOOKING ALONG THE WEST SIDE. 


ee some of the old smith’s work in andiron and roasting 
ack. On the south side of the hall is a small recess or 
»orch, with a seat running round its wall, and with a five- 
ight window that invites one to look out on to the garden 
ind to meditate on the joy of sward about a house. 

A pair of doors 
swing open from the 
hall and disclose the 
parlour. This is the 
chief room, a goodly one, 
too, with its length of 
nearly 30ft. Two sturdy 
oak beams span its width 
of more than 16ft., and 
other beams bear on these 
longitudinally. Another 
old fireplace is here, its 
ingle framed in by an oak 
bressummer of that 
sturdy type which be- 
longed to houses where 
the beds were of straw 
and men themselves were 
of oak; and again it is 
noticeable how well the 
interior of the fireplace 
has been renewed and 
made to serve its purpose 








PLANS. 








of six on either side, and both from within and without these 
are a fascinating feature, not the least point of interest on 
the exterior being to note how the tile-nanging sweeps out to 
cover the frames, thereby gaining an element of variety at 
once functional and pleasing. And this mention of the 
tiling calls for an ex- 
pression of admiration 
for the whole mellowed 
colour of this house, a 
veritable casket of brick 
and tile, weather-worthy 
and lasting. The builder’s 
art is to be sought as much 
in what is called the 
structure of a house as 
in its handicraft and 
embellishments, and with 
an old building like this 
the eye of appreciation 
for these things will not 
fail to rest with pleasure 
on the end stacks and 
the large centre one with 
its corbelled top. The 
finish of the stacks with 
little brick piers at the 
corners supporting a slab 
of stone is a treatment 


effectively. The flooring that follows local tradi- 
of the hall and parlour Copyright LOOKING DOWN FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. “CL.” tion. It is a tried 
calls for mention, for it way for keeping out 
is a matter of old planks of a most generous width and driving rain and downdraught. Local, too, are the 


thickness. What a strange contrast between these and the 
Zin. deal floor boards of to-day. 

Three ranges of lattice windows extend along the garden 
side of the parlour, the centre one of seven lights, with a range 


rick staddles which stand round and about the house as 
bordering stones to the roadway that leads across from 
the bridge to the house entry and as sentinels in the 
garden. UBIQUE. 





Copyright. THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
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RHEIMS TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


By LIEUTENANT PIERRE CHAMPION. 


URING my leave, possessed by an_ irresistible 

curiosity, I resolved to see with my own eyes the 

martyrdom of Rheims: Rheims, the city of the 

anointing of our kings, whither Jeanne d’Arc led 

King Charles VII; Rheims whose cathedral is our 
Parthenon ; Rheims, the busy manufacturing town, whose 
hills are clad with precious vines. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

On leaving the railway station, which has suffered so 
terribly from cannon and aviators’ bombs, passing hastily 
through the square, where the pavements are strewn with 
shattered branches and tree trunks, not staying to consider 
the sinister aspect of the dead and silent city, one goes 
straight to the cathedral. And it is an immense surprise 
to perceive, as one comes out of la Rue Libergier on to the 
cathedral square, whence Jeanne d’Arc’s statue has been 
removed to a place of safety, that the cathedral is still 
standing, to recognise all the harmonious lines of its facade. 
Rheims is not, as has been said, a heap of ruins. 

Sandbags still protect the base of the beautiful doors. 
They have been there so long that grass grows at the feet 
of the embrasures of the doors. Many charming scenes 
adorning the arches, and the pinnacles of the gables have 
been mutilated by fragments of shells falling on to the 
square! The rose window is more open than ever, and the 
painted glass has been removed. But the higher one looks 
the less irremediable appears the damage. Though the 
motif of the life of Solomon has disappeared, intact remains 
the charming figure of David fighting Goliath, which seems 
to shadow forth the nimble poi/u of France darting his sling 
against the Teutonic giant. The king’s gallery still stands 
in all its majesty. Only the northern tower has been severely 
grazed by shells and licked by the flames of the fire, which 
have given it a rosy hue. 

Now we walk round the cathedral. The archbishop’s 
palace is hopelessly ruined, as well as the king’s apartments. 
The charming Palatine chapel is in fragments. But espe- 
cially has the noble apse of the cathedral suffered, for it 
faced towards the enemy and was the first part of the 
building to receive the full fury of his shells. Many of the 
buttresses are smashed, and the window glass hangs down 
in shreds caught in the leaden network as thin as a spider’s 
web. In the northern porch much the same has happened. 
Of the miracle of the child St. Rheim driving out of Rheims 
the devils who had set fire to it (devils in whom we recognise 
the vandals of our time) nothing remains; and the lovely 
statues of the apostles have suffered no less. 

Now we enter the windswept cathedral, white and 
bare, the nave still strewn with the ruins of a part of the 
vault which fell on to the bishops’ tomb. Here, again, a 
surprise awaits “us. We knew that the cathedral had 
suffered from an extensive fire, which, on September roth, 
1914, destroyed the upper part of the roof and all the 
timberwork also from a special bombardment by heavy 
cannon in March and April, 1917. Nevertheless, the 
essential parts of the cathedral remain, and all the delicately 
carved capitals of the pillars are uninjured. The cathedral 
is still covered by its cradle of arches, only broken in a few 
places. The most serious injury is that sustained by one 
of the transept pillars, struck by a 380cm. gun, but imme- 
diately rebuilt in the teeth of the bombardment by sappers 
who supported it by a brick wall. The statues of the 
interior of the great porch, representing scenes of chivalry, 
are intact. The clock has been saved and transferred to 
Paris, as well as some of the tapestry taken to Toulouse. 
Some of the stained glass of the great window, that which 
dates from Saint Louis, was removed under the Huns’ very 
eyes. On the other hand, most of the ancient glass, not 
that which had a modern lead setting, was torn from its 
sockets ; and the great rose window of the southern transept 
was destroyed on April 12th, 1917, by a 380cm. gun. As 
my companion remarked, it is marvellous that so little has 
been destroyed and not more. And, as we came out on 
to the cathedral square, there behind the sandbags which 
workmen were beginning to remove, we saw the smiling 
statues of the porch, the smile of Rheims. They smiled 
to feel free and alive in the sunlight of France. 

For this reason no one must say that the cathedral 
is dead. It is standing, a great wounded sufferer requiring 
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long and minute care; beautiful in its agony, in its passio 
never perhaps more alive. There are those who demar 
that it should be preserved thus, with its sad countenanc , 
as a testimony to the brutality of the barbarians; an 
others, inspired by some funereal instinct, dream of coi . 
verting the mutilated cathedral into a vast charnel hous: 
a monument to the glory of our dead. This must not bi 
We must not listen to such sentimental promptings. Ever 
archeologist should remember this: the actual fabri 
remains in excellent condition; to the honour of ancie 
architects, it has resisted the cataclysm. The cathedr: | 
should now—and as soon as_ possible—be enclosed in 
great wooden erection roofed with corrugated iron; tl : 
Ministry of Fine Arts is about to do this. Thus Not 
Dame will be preserved from rain and ruin, and then the gay; 
in the vaulting can be filled in and the roof reconstructec. 
But to maintain the cathedral as a ruin would be costl, 
and criminal. 

All the same, any complete restoration of the church, 
of the statues especially, is out of the question. The public 
of to-day would never tolerate such a thing; and they ar 
right. Rheims must retain its suffering countenance and 
the scars of its wounds. The broken statuettes will not b« 
restored to their places. We shall be able to admire them 
in a local museum. No attempt will be made to piece thx 
fragments together. The remains of the archbishop’s palace 
may be left as a picturesque ruin among its verdure. 


Gaia Sf 


THE Clty. 


Humble villages and simple folk return easily to the 
earth from which they came. And thus numbers of cottages 
and peasants have passed quietly away. But the death 
of a great city is more convulsive. How sorrowful to-day 
is the grand old city of St. Rheim, where only silence reigns. 
Its streets, where bands of German prisoners are at work, 
are strewn with twisted iron and rubbish. Peopled by 
140,000 inhabitants who for a while lived in cellars; later 
it was completely evacuated. Now 2,000 have returned 
in the hope of recovering their property. Only twenty 
houses, I am told, out of some 25,000 remain uninjured. 
As you walk through the town, at about every five metres 
you find evidences of a shell. In some cases it has blown 
out the interior of a dwelling, leaving chimneys and gables 
and, perhaps, a facade ; in others it has laid bare an interior, 
raising a curtain on the tragedy or comedy of life: here 
it is like a doll’s house, with the lamp hanging over the round 
table, still surrounded with chairs and the sideboard still 
bearing its familiar objects. Here, amid the rubbish in the 
road, is a broken bath; there, at the beginning of the 
ditches leading to the German lines, on a little square 
intersected with barbed wire, may be read the notice 
“Please don’t walk on the grass.” 

La Place Royale is little more than a facade, which 
will doubtless be preserved. A shell splinter has wounded 
Louis XV in the leg, but Pigalle’s statues, protected b\ 
sandbags, are uninjured. The Rue du Tambour, in which 
is the House of the Musicians, is inaccessible; but the 
wooden figures of the famous house have been removed to 
a place of safety. The beautiful Louis XIII town hall 
has been almost completely destroyed by fire, and its facade 
alone is capable of restoration. Only a few splinters have 
struck the Roman arch, known as the Gate of Mars. The 
fine woodwork of the hospital library has suffered. The 
venerable Romanesque church of St. Rheim will require a 
new roof. The church of St. Jacques is partially ruined. 
And one might search in vain for the site of the ancient 
inn, C’ Ane Rayé, where Jeanne d’Arc’s parents lodged in 
1429, for other noble dwellings of the sixteenth century, 
for the house of Long Vétu, where Colbert was born, as well 
as for other dignified abodes of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Yet, after all, Rheims has suffered little in com- 
parison with Arras. But Rheims, already destroyed by 
Attila in 451, pillaged and sacked in 1814, must rise from 
its ruins. 

Already in the technical school are exhibited all kinds 
of plans for so-called improvement, and some appear merely 
fanciful. One, I think, proposes to change the site of the 
cathedral! That favoured by the Government would 


restore the city on its present lines and preserve intact the 
We need not fear: Rheims 
Certain of its industries (silk and 


main arteries of communication. 
will rise from its ruins. 
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woollen, for example, which had not their raw materials 
ready to hand) may disappear. But on its wine trade 
alone and on its valuable vines it may depend for its 
future. 

Following the high street of the Cérés suburb, I went 
as far as the first German line, less than 2,000 metres out of 
the city. Having saluted by the way the statue of Drouet 
@Erlon, which is wounded in the face, I passed through 
the long suburb, the houses growing more and more 
scattered. All the trees have disappeared—cut down? 
Here is our barbed wire; there is theirs. I leap down 
into the trenches, where grenades are lying about, and 
where Americans are looking for German helmets as 
souvenirs of war. Ofatruth! it is easier now than when 
the machine guns were crackling. 

It is from here that you should look at Rheims, from 
yehind the withered grass. How the Huns held us, domin- 
ited us, prevented us from making the slightest movement. 
rom just such a position as this their artillerymen regulated 
‘heir fire: at the slightest excuse, at the slightest light in 
ne cathedral (how could one prevent soldiers from lighting 
a candle or an electric pocket lamp?) they would open 
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fire as a reprisal, Flocks of birds encircling the cathedral, 
crows haunting the ruins, by their flight suggest some 
movement: and straightway the Huns fire on the cathedral. 
But they also fire out of bravado or for amusement, as we 
have been told by our people who remained near the German 
lines. When we removed the painted glass from the 
northern transept we were obliged to replace each fragment 
of glass by cardboard cut in a pattern. 

What a complete silence reigns to-day over those 
stripped fields which our imagination animates with the 
tumult of four years’ battle, with the flames of the great 
fire, with the brilliance of the nights, resonant with the 
explosion of shells, illuminated by the rockets sent up on 
every hand, hanging suspended over the lines like chandeliers 
in a theatre. 

In such a phantasmagoria, from behind these blades 
of grass, from these trenches the Huns looked on at the 
cathedral already in ruins. But it remains, tutelary still, 
raising its towers like arms to heaven, in a gesture of 
protest and of prayer. Therefore we must tend it, we must 
restore to it the life it has deserved, while leaving to it also 
the glory of its wounds. FEBRUARY IQI0. 





TURF, STUD AND STABLE 


THE FAVOURITES THAT FAILED. 


AM writing after a week of really strenuous racing, including 

as it has done a two-day meeting at Lewes, the annual 

three-day meeting at Chester, and the important transferred 

Kempton Park Meeting at Hurst Park. Two big handicaps 

were decided, and at each the favourite was beaten. One 
of those two favourites was Royal Bucks, who for the Jubilee 
Stakes was brought up with a jerk at the end of his tether. For 
the historic Chester Cup the favourite, Air Raid, who on the 
previous day had won the Chester Vase, was beaten a neck 
and half a length with the heavy burden of gst. 7lb. on his back. 
So far this season, therefore, no big race has been won by a first 
avourite. Rivershore was favourite for the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and was beaten by Royal Bucks. The same horse 
was favourite for the Newbury Cup and was beaten. St. Tudwal 
could get no nearer than third for the Great Metropolitan Stakes, 
and Dansellon, favourite for the City and Suburban, was destined 
to fill the same position at the finish. Still another favourite 
to get no nearer winning than third was Air Raid for the Chester 
Cup, and at the end of last week we had Royal Bucks a raging 
hot favourite for the Jubilee Handicap and finishing much nearer 
last than first. I had almost forgotten to mention the Victoria 
Cup for which Diadem was a 5 to 2 favourite and a conspicuous 
failure. If we take the two ‘classic races already decided, 
it will be remembered that Lord Basil and Stephan the Great 
were joint favourites for the Two Thousand Guineas, and neither 
could reach the first three, but Roseway got there all right for 
the One Thousand Guineas. In this case the favourite did 
prevail, and she is a solitary instance in a rather melancholy 
string of failures. 

To go no deeper into history than last week’s events, let 
me say that Air Raid probably lost the Chester Cup through 
incurring a 7lb. penalty for winning the Chester Vase on the 
previous day. Even then he might have won for Mr. Cazalet 
had not the jockey Childs waited an unconscionable time before 
setting off in pursuit of the leaders, who made the pace a real 
“cracker.”’ Childs may have thought that the leaders could 
not live at the pace and that they would come back to him. 
But they never paused in maintaining a tremendous pressure, 
and the result was that the favourite could not quite get up in 
what was so obviously an extraordinarily fast run race. Until 
quite close home the lightly weighted Attalus, belonging to 
Brigadier-General C. Lambton, led the field, and it was only in 
the last furlong that he was caught by Mr. Reid Walker’s Tom 
Pepper, a consistent and steadily improved son of the 1910 
Derby winner Lemberg. By the way, the big handicaps have 
been run in very fast times this year, especially since the going 
became firm. It was so when Carados won the Victoria Cup, 
and again when Arion won the Jubilee Handicap for Lord Jersey. 

Arion’s success was really quite popular, although there 
were better backed horses in the field. I think most people who 
have the best interests of racing at heart were sincerely pleased 
that Lord Jersey should have won this handsome prize. -He 
did a great deal for racing during the war, showing patriotism 
to the country, as one would naturally expect, and loyalty to 
the Turf. His was a most difficult position, for he had to defend 
the importance of maintaining limited horse racing in war- 
time, and though the War Cabinet were not inclined altogether 
to accept his viewpoint at one time, they nevertheless veered 
round to it long before Armistice Day arrived. He at all times 
combined his defence.of racing with tactful and most praise- 
worthy recognition of public feeling and policy in days of great 
nervousness and anxiety, and only those with an inside knowledge 


of the negotiations which were conducted from time to time 
can really understand how invaluable were Lord Jersey’s services 
to racing. He is not a Steward of the Jockey Club now, but 
that his interest has not in consequence waned is shown by the 
fact that he has induced the Club to accept his resolution barring 
out racehorses owned by enemy peoples. He took that action 
in consequence of the “‘ theft and blackmail ’’ by the Germans 
when they seized and carried off to Germany the best thorough- 
bred horses in Belgium. I could almost wish that the decision 
had not been made to apply to Austria. The Austrians are not 
at all bad sportsmen, whether in racing or polo, and there is no 
charge against them that they stole racehorses from our Allies. 
Moreover, such as Prince Iinsky and several others have in 
years gone by raced honourably in this country, and I know many 
who will regret that they have been judged on the same level 
as the thieving Huns. 

Arion, who won the Jubilee Handicap, was the lightest 
weighted animal in the race, but, of course, he had a reasonable 
chance on the strength of his second to Royal Bucks at Epsom. 
Had that form been exactly reproduced, Royal Bucks, of course, 
would have beaten him again, and the fact that it was so com- 
pletely turned topsy-turvy is proof enough that Royal Bucks 
was not the same horse. Why? He looked as well and he 
had been going as well, even better, in his work at Newmarket. 
The true explanation is that it was the totally different going 
which adversely affected him while at the same time favouring 
the other borse. Royal Bucks has always shown his best form 
when the ground has been soft. It was certainly so at Lincoln 
and Epsom. At Hurst Park the track was really hard and 
the horse could not act on it. He was afraid to extend himself, 
and anyone with a knowledge of these things can wish for no 
more adequate explanation. Of those that ran for the ‘‘ Jubilee ”’ 
I would make a special note of By Jingo, Dansellon and Not Much, 
What price the former for the Manchester Cup again and Not 
Much, say, for the Royal Hunt Cup? Another I have in mind 
for the Manchester Cup is the three year old Galloper Light. 
I am particularly anxious to know what weight he is given. 
By the time these notes are in print the handicap will be known. 

But enough of races past. What of the future? I refer 
in particular to the Derby, which is now very near indeed. | 
think I know a good horse when I see one, and am sure The 
Panther is one. He impressed me very much when he won the 
Two Thousand Guineas, especially as I was quite sure that in 
a physical sense he was far from being at his best. His trainer 
is very pleased with the steady progress he has made in the 
interval, and I am looking forward to seeing him win the Derby. 
We want to see the best horse win, and I feel sure he is the best 
three year old. Lord Basil has many admirers, and it must be 
admitted, assuming that he did not reproduce anything like his 
home form with Buchan, that he must be a danger to the 
favourite. He is to run during the present week for the New- 
market Stakes, and, with The Panther declining the engagement, 
his path should be an easy win. Therefore a success for him 
will not tell us much more than we know at present, but any 
sort of a success will encourage his followers and influence them 
in their support of Major Astor’s horse to beat The Panther at 
Epsom. 

What of the others? Stephan the Great presumably does 
not stay, and I suppose we must dismiss him from serious calcu- 
lations on the race. But even so I do not agree with those who 
say that ‘‘ Stephan” is no good. He may not wir the Derby, 
but be will win important races up to a mile in due course. His 
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trainer had had to hurry him in order to run for the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and a hurried horse really takes a much longer time 
to become really fit. Why should not Buchan be The Panther’s 
chief rival? After all, he has done something tangible. It 
was something surely to have only lost the Two Thousand Guineas 
by a neck, while he also won the Craven Stakes. There is a 
lot of talk of Grand Parade’s wonderful chance, but I do not 
believe as yet in either the talk or the chance. However, we 
shall know mcre on this point after the horse has run at New- 
market this week. Paper Money does not charm me, but his 
owner, Sir Walter Gilbey, has an owner’s faith in him. Some 
owners find it very hard to accept the truth, or is it that they 
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do not recognise facts as being necessarily the truth? Lady 
Torrington is going to run her much improved three year old 
All Alone, and for him it can be said that he is a fine stay er. 
She wants Donoghue to ride him, and as that jockey is unde- a 
virtual promise to ride Paper Money, a piquant situation as 
between the Baronet and the Viscountess would seem to be in 
prospect. It is even said that the Stewards may be asked to 
adjudicate! For the moment, however, I will break off nv 
comments on the Derby situation and move on to Newmarket, 
A week hence, therefore, I should be well munitioned with mater a] 
calculated to throw further light on the great event of the raci ig 
year. PHILLIPPOS. 





PALAHOLITHIC MAN AT GIBRALTAR 


By CoLONEL WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


T is just over seventy years since the world-famous 

“ Gibraltar Skull’? was found by Lieutenant Flint in 

‘Forbes’ Quarry.’”’ This quarry is situated near the 

foot of the great talus below the cliffs on the North Front, 

at a point not far from the easternmost corner of the 
Inundation. Since then, extensions of the quarry, combined 
with a heavy fall of rock from the cliffs above, have made 
it not easy to decide upon the exact spot where the skull was 
found. At the time of its discovery (1848) nothing was known 
of the race of mankind to which it belonged, but a few years 
later, in 1856, discoveries of human remains at Neanderthal, 
near Dusseldorf, and later, at Spy and La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
led to the adoption of the term ‘‘ Neanderthal ”’ for the extinct 
race of primitive man of whom the Gibraltar skull was the 
first known example. 

Although from time to time cave explorations have been 
carried out at Gibraltar and many bones of animals of Paleo- 
lithic or old stone age have been discovered, as well as bones 
and pottery identified as belonging to the later stone age 
the Neolithic—with the exception of the skull no remains 
of man or his works which experts consider can be ascribed 
to the old stone age had been discovered prior to those 
about to be described. In fact, the latest authority on the 
subject, Mr. Duckworth, whose explorations at Gibraltar are 
well known, in his book published a few years ago, described 
how, in rg10, he had “‘ explored Forbes’ Quarry and a small 
cave opening into it. But no evidence of the presence of 
prehistoric man was obtained. Bones of recent mammalia 
and certain molluscs found during the excavations throw no 
light on the subject.” (‘ Prehistoric Man,” by W. L. H. 
Duckworth, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer in Physical 
Anthropology, Cambridge. University Press, Ig12.) Some 
years ago (about 1912) I had the pleasure of taking the 
Abbé Henri Breuil to examine Forbes’ Quarry and its sur- 
roundings. The Abbé is well known as one of the greatest 
living authorities on all questions connected with prehistoric 
man, his ways and mode of life, and more especially his skill 
as a maker of stone implements and as a draughtsman on the 
walls of the marvellous caverns and rock-shelters in France 
and Spain, which he has so admirably described in his various 
works. At this time the Abbé was staying with me, engaged 
in exploring the immense cavern of La Pileta, near Ronda, 
which it had been my good fortune to discover some years 
earlier. Our work was interrupted by the Great War, but 
during that period the Abbé, whom the French Government, 
with more intelligence than our own, employed on Special 
Service in Spain, visited me from time to time. One day, 
in 1917, he walked round to Catalan Bay, and on his return 
told me that from what he had seen of the ossiferous breccia 
near the roadside opposite to the Devil’s Tower, he was well 
assured that excavations at that point should give some 
information as to the existence of prehistoric man at Gibraltar. 
It was impossible for him then to devote time to the matter, 
but early last March he wrote to me from the Institut de 
Paléontologie Humaine in Paris (where he is a Professor) 
that he was about to pay me a visit, and asking me if I could 
arrange for us to make some explorations at Gibraltar. I 
accordingly obtained the permission of His Excellency the 
Governor to do so and to employ some men to dig. On 
April roth the Abbé and I set to work at the top of the talus 
opposite the Devil’s Tower and some fifty feet above the sea. 
Our efforts must be viewed purely as a reconnaissance, but 
the results already obtained are proof conclusive of the 
accuracy of the Abbé’s prognostications. According to his 
opinion the talus consists of possibly several beddings, which, 
at one time, formed the floor of a cavern, now no longer 
existing, owing to a great fall from the rock above. The 





extreme inner end of the cavern can, however, still be traced, 
terminating in a narrow vertical fissure in the cliff immediat:ly 
above. The former walls and roof have long since fallen in, 
and thus added to the mass of broken rocks and débris forming 
the talus. The soil, where not actually composed of masses 
of solid rock fallen from above, is extremely hard and can be 
broken up with difficulty. It is full of the remains of animals 
and other objects. At places there are “‘ pockets ”’ of sand and 
earth. So far as our investigations have progressed we have 
come across a well defined bedding of darker earth, above, 
below and in which the following remains have been clearly 
identified. 
(A) ANIMALS’ REMAINS. 


Red deer (small race), many. 

Ibex, many. 

. Wild boar, many. 

. Lynx, many. 

. Bear (small race), one only. 

. Hyena (coprolites). 

Horse, a few. 

. Great ox, a few. 

9g. Rabbits, a great number. These animals were very 

abundant in Mediterranean Spain at the time that the 

reindeer was living in Northern Spain and France, and are 

characteristic of the Upper Quaternary age in the Peninsula. 
10. Birds. Many of great size as well as small. Among 

these we came across two large claws which I would attribute 

to an eagle, probably Bonelli’s eagle (Nisetus fasciatus), 

judging from their size and the locality. 
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(B) SHELLS, MARINE AND LAND. 


1. Large limpets and large mussels, probably obtained 
from the adjacent rocks along the foreshore near Catalan Bay. 

2. Land shells of pyriform shape and a profusion o1 
snail shells closely resembling those found on the Rock 
nowadays. All these were deeply embedded in hard strata 
and difficult to detach. 

From these discoveries it is perfectly clear that the sit 
of this cavern was occupied by prehistoric man and_ tha‘ 
the bulk of the bones, shells, etc., were from his ‘“ kitche: 
midden,”’ the presence of the hyenas being accounted fi 
from their well known habit of scavenging around such places 

Our discoveries, however, did not stop here, for during 
the digging we repeatedly came across fragments of broken 
blackened and charred bones, showing that they had bee 
submitted to some cooking process by man. This matte: 
was clinched by our also finding burnt and blackened stones 
which undoubtedly had been exposed to fire, probably when 
cooking. It was thus made abundantly clear that prehistoric 
man had frequented this cave and had gathered there the 
results of his forays in quest of food, also that he had cooked 
his meals before eating them. We were able to fix with some 
degree of accuracy the approximate period when man thus 
dwelt at the base of the North Front, for in the course 
of our excavations we came upon over a dozen worked flints 
and quartzite deeply embedded in the soil, which at once 
gave the Abbé the clue to the period. It would be premature 
to decide this matter off-hand, but in the opinion of the 
Abbé (who has most kindly revised this article), the flints 
date from the old Aurignacian period and may likely enough 
be even earlier, namely, of late Mousterian origin. It would 
be assuming too much to date them as contemporary with the 
Gibraltar skull, which possibly is of vastly greater antiquity, 
but the fact remains that the existence of Paleolithic man 
at Gibraltar has now been established at a point about 
300yds. from that where the famous skull was exhumed in 1848, 
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